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The day of the month on which John Knox was born is not 
known. The year is not beyond possible question though gen- 
erally held to have been 1505. Hartford Seminary celebrated 
the four hundredth anniversary of his birth June fifth and sixth i 
with addresses given in the Seminary Chapel. These addresses i 
in the order given, are, with one exception, printed in this number 

of the REcorp and constitute a worthy contribution to the quar- 

centenary of Knox. The address of Professor Albert Bushnell ~ | 
Hart, Ph.D., of Harvard University, which was delivered the 
second evening, was of a singular charm and great interest; but Hi 
was so informal and colloquial in character that the author i 
thought it undesirable to print it. 



























The fresh impulse which has come within the last few vears 
to the discussion of the question of Immortality has manifested i}: 
itself in a large variety of books and articles published in the i! 
English language representing various phases of thought. " 
Readers of the Recorp will be interested in a treatment of the a 
same subject which appeared in a series of articles in Der Beweis 
Des Glasbens. ‘They were written by E. G. Steude, who is one of 
the two editors of the magazine. 
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The author approaches the topic from the standpoint of 
Apologetics and at the start raises two questions, first, whether 
or not the question of immortality is one with which the de- 
fender of the Christian faith must deal; second, what sort of 
immortality the Christian believer is concerned with. The con- 
clusion is reached that, considered Biblically, historically or ex- 
perientially, a belief in immortality is of the essence of the 
Christian faith, and that Christian immortality is the immortality 
of an individual, thinking, feeling, personal self. 


Such being the case, the conception of an immortality in the 


memory of man, or in the character of posterity, as well as the 
immortality constructed by pantheistic ways of thinking— 
whether idealistic with Hegel and Spinoza, or materialistic with 
Haeckel —is something which, even if it were demonstrable, 
would be without value to the Christian believer. Steude would 
however submit the different arguments in favor of the immor- 
tality of the soul to a critical examination, believing that the 
result will show that no mere belief in immortality can stand the 
test of reason but only the Christians hope of the future, which 
includes within its promise both soul and body, can meet the re- 
quirements. Consequently in this respect as well as in others the 
glory of the Christian view of the world will most strikingly 
appear. 


In this discussion the arrangement of matter is excellent and 
the illustrative material is abundant. Proofs of the immortality of 
the soul may be divided into three classes; first, Popular, second, 
Theological, third Philosophical. Under the first class Steude 
places the argument from analogy; that which would reach the 
conclusion because of the consequences of holding the contrary 
view ; and that drawn from the experience of converse with the 
spirits of the departed. None of these popular arguments have 
logical cogency, and all of them have been used with no little 
ingenuity as evidence to disprove the eternal existence of the 
soul. They cannot accordingly have independent value. 


The Theological arguments for the immortality of the soul 
are divided into three, — the Teleological argument; the proof 
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from the idea of Future Awards; the argument from the Divine 
Attributes. The Teleological argument for immortality is essen- 
tially this. Every man has spiritual capacities, these are given 
him only that they may unfold and realize their end, but in the 
case of no man is this completion reached in this life, hence there 
must be a life to come where this goal may be reached. Against 
the cogency of such a position Steude urges that its validity 
presupposes the validity of the teleological argument for the 
being and nature of God, the difficulties respecting which are 
known to be many, and furthermore that if this argument prove 
valid it would not prove immortality, but only existence con- 
tinued until such time as the nature of the individual has un- 
folded itself. True immortality could be held to be proved only 
on the presupposition of the infinite value of a human soul, —a 
presupposition which can be justified only through revelation. 


This general Teleological argument has six chief phases, — 
the argument from the universal demand for continued existence ; 
that from the universal longing for happiness; that from the 
craving for a knowledge of truth; that growing from the de- 
mands of the moral consciousness; that from common consent. 


All of these arguments rest on two main premises, the first being 


that a universal craving or expectation warrants belief in a 
correspondent realization ; the second being the real universality 
of the craving or expectation. Neither of these are axiomatic 
or primitive. Both are denied by modern philosophers and men 
of science. They can be upheld only on the basis of certain 
judgments already formed respecting the nature of the power 
shaping the universe, and concerning the nature of man. They 
have considerable cogency as pointing to personal immortality 
only with those who are already convinced of the theistic position 
and of the supreme and unique position of man in the universe. 
The sixth division is the Cosmical or Astronomical, which con- 
cludes from the multitudes and marvels of the heavenly bodies 
that there must be a continued life that inhabits or enjoys these. 
The force of this position rests solely on the overwhelming 
effect on man of the immensity of the universe combined with 
religious sentimentality and poetic fervor. It does not rest in 
logic at all. 
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The second main division of the Theological proof is the ar- 
gument from Future Awards. In general it runs; Virtue de- 
serves more reward, and vice more punishment than either get in 
this world; hence there must be an immortality in which this 
adjustment may be realized. In another form it is argued that 
the moral law depends for its efficiency in this world on the 
reality of future awards. Steude recognizes that the arguments 
so constructed have been both supported and assailed with ex- 
cessive zeal. He holds however that giving to the argument . 
whatever weight it deserves, it is not an independent argument 
but must rest back for its cogency on the conception of a right- 
eous world-order, which in its turn will get its color in pro- 
portion as it is theistical or monistically conceived. Furthermore 
at its best the argument can never lead to the idea of a real im- 
mortality, but only to the idea of a life continued long enough 
to adjust righteously the awards of the deeds done in this life. 


The third Theological argument is that from the Divine At 
tributes. Those primarily adduced are the Omnipotence and 
Love of God. Both of these exclude the possibility that man 
shall cease to be, for God’s Omnipotence supplies the possibility, 
and his Love gives the assurance of man’s continued life. What- 
ever cogency it may be felt this argument has both as to the 
actuality and nature of life immortal rests on the preconceptions 
entertained as to the nature of both the human soul and the 
cause of the universe. 


The third division of the proofs for the Immortality is the 
Philosophical. This argument is from the nature of the soul and 
it concludes therefrom to the possibility or even necessity of its 
continued existence after death. So long as one argues simply 
from the nature of the soul and leaves one side the faith in God 
and man’s relation to Him, the argument is purely Metaphysical. 
When the spirit or reason of man is considered as distinguished 
from the soul, and the conclusion to immortality is drawn from 
the extraordinary nature of the inner life of man, then the argu- 
ment may be called Pneumatological. 
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The Metaphysical argument would try to. prove from the 
essential simplicity of the soul; from its independence; from the 
nature of the ego and its essential self-identity; and from the 
substantiality of the soul, that it must perdure and enter into 
immortal life. This argument comes into conflict with much of 
modern psychological conclusion and in all its forms is chal- 
lenged both as to its presuppositions and its conclusion. It is 
not possible to bring any of the arguments on this basis to a 
conclusion without the aid of the Teleological or the Pneumato- 
logical arguments. The argument that in recent years has had 
most popularity is that from the substantiality of the soul, but 
that to be effective needs the presupposition of a moral controller 
of the world, it fails to give assurance of the continuance of the 
individual, and it supplies no distinction between the human soul 
and that of the beasts. 


The last Philosophical proof is the Pneumatological. This 
rests on two conceptions, —the Capacity of the soul for great 
ideas, and the Kinship of the soul with God. This possession 
of lofty prophetic ideas can be shown to be distinctive of man. 
It seems to separate him from the lower creaturehood, it may 
well seem to give him title to an eternal life, and yet it must be 
borne in mind that the life which it promises may as readily be 
interpreted in terms of a pantheism, materialistic or idealistic, as 
in terms of theism. The proof from Kinship with God would con- 
clude from the fact of man’s creation by God in the divine like- 
ness that he must stand always above time, superior to the in- 
cident of death, living eternally with God. What this life is will 
depend on the conception of the nature of God. It may be inter- 
preted idealistically or materialistically, with Haeckel, or with the 
sages of India. 


Such a critical review makes it apparent that both the nature 
of the immortal life and the fact of it are determinable not by and 
for themselves, but in connection with the view of the world, the 
philosophy, with which they are linked. It is impracticable to 
establish the peculiarly Christian view of a future life except 
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in connection with the whole Christian view of the world. The 
peculiarity of the Christian hope for the future grows out of 
the Christian view of the world. This is the idea of a Kingdom 
of God completed in the heavenly world. This is a universal 
kingdom, planned by God, imperiled through the sinful free- 
dom of man, and set upon an assured foundation by Jesus Christ. 
Its realization is in a state of complete and blessed fellowship of 
God with man and man with God. The Christian hope of the 
future is thus the climax of the Christian faith. At the same ° 
time it manifests itself in a singularity and nobility that lifts it 
high over all the future anticipations of other religions and 
philosophies. If the Christian conception of the future life and 
its truth is thus held firmly in connection with the whole Chris- 
tian view of the world it is easy to show the irrelevancy and in- 
significance of many of the doubts and criticisms urged against 
the reality of immortality. 

But the criticism may still be urged that beautiful as this 
Christian view of the world is, high as it stands above other 


conceptions, it may yet be only a product of the imagination. 
To this, the reply is the person of the historic Christ. Only the 
full conviction of the divine sonship of Christ guarantees the truth 
of Christianity and the certainty of the Christian future as it 
shapes itself for the Christian’s hope. 


Steude’s aim is thus to make it plain that every discussion 
of immortality will have its conclusions determined by the phil- 
osophy, the view of the world of the person discussing. Such 
should and such may be the Christian’s attitude. The Christian 
gains little from the promises contained in arguments which 
involve a conception of the world which he must reject. He 
holds a view of the world which cannot be rationally over- 
thrown, which has in its favor the unshakable testimony of the 
Christian experience, and which is supported by the reality of 
the divine historic Christ. It is this that gives both the peculiar 
assurance and the peculiar nobility to the Christian conception 
of human Immortality. 
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THE TIMES OF JOHN KNOX. 


The religious revolt of the sixteenth century, significant as it 
is from the point of view of creed and dogma, is equally signifi- 
cant as a factor shaping the political and national life of the 
states of western Europe. Although it cannot claim to have 
created new conditions, it gave impetus and new life to move- 
ments already in making, and in its turn it was affected by the 
social and political conditions of the people whom it influenced 
and was colored by the national tendencies already at work in 
each separate country where it appeared. It invaded the field of 
diplomacy and often furnished the pretexts for alliances and 
counter alliances that had as their object the aggrandizement of 
great royal houses and the elevation of the power of monarchy. 
Those in authority found that by accepting a religious creed, 
whether that of the schismatic or that of the orthodox church, 
they could strengthen their own power, and legally, inasmuch 
as the treaty of Augsburg declared that he who controlled the 
state could control its religion also, a doctrine expressive of the 
political theory of the time in that it applied autocracy to the 
affairs of conscience. 

The Reformation not only effected the destruction of that 
universality of the Roman Church which had existed through- 
out the Middle Ages, but also aided in the establishment of a new 
political order based on a system of states within which the prince 
was absolute. The age of John Knox was not an age of religious 
toleration, for the idea of men living side by side and enjoying 
religious liberty had not yet been conceived. An independent 
religious faith could not be suffered to exist, because it fostered 
Opposition to existing political and feudal institutions, and the 
monarch of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries did not deem 
himself supreme until his authority in both church and state had 
been established. 

Just as religious toleration did not exist, so national unity, 
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as understood in the nineteenth century, did not prevail. Save 
in Switzerland and Holland, where the struggle against feudal 
overlords was essentially popular in character, national unity 
was synonymous with the power and prestige of the monarch, 
and the national will found voice only in the will of the state. 
Questions of language, race, customs, and tradition received as 
little consideration as did religion at the hands of kings who 
were struggling to obtain absolute power and extend their terri- 
torial authority, and loyalty took the form of obedience to the 
state and its law. Though this political order did not reach its 
highest development until the end of the seventeenth century, it | 
can be seen in its first stages in the days of the Reformation, 
determining the history of that great revolt and giving direction 
to the religious wars that followed. Thus the Protestant Refor- 
mation, which began as a religious movement and a great moral 
reaction against the corruptions of the medieval church, ended 
in effecting a political revolution and establishing the supremacy 
of the state. 

The course of the Reformation gave rise to two great religious 
schools, named after Luther and Calvin, that were as violently 
opposed to each other as each was opposed to the church and to 
the doctrine from which it had broken away. Lutheranism, 
which in its influence reached but little beyond the boundaries of 
the country in which it had its birth, soon lost its aggressive char- 
acter and, adapting itself to the political doctrine of the sov- 
ereignty of princes, ceased by the middle of the sixteenth century 
to be a proselyting form of religious faith. But Calvinism, a 
creed more logical and stern than had been that of Luther .as 
defined at Augsburg, won adherents in all parts of the western 
world, and at the same time that it trained its followers in lofty 
ideals of civil and religious independence, it created characters, 
often narrow and fanatical, always determined and aggressive. 
A comprehensive and positive form of faith, Calvinism gave to 
Protestantism a definite system of theology, a standard by which 
to judge creeds and governments, a banner around which to rally 
in the wars that followed, and became the fighting faith in the 
Protestant world. 

The success of Protestantism had been due in largest part to 
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the moral degradation of those who were the leaders and mem- 
bers of the medizval church. The utterances of Luther and the 
teachings of Calvin found favor in an age when the spirit of indi- 
vidualism was dominating society and inclinations were every- 
where present to break away from the conventions of the times. 
It is unjust to speak of the eve of the Reformation as a time of 
stagnation in social activity and social prosperity. The world 
was awake, not asleep. Art, architecture, learning, and com- 
merce were never more zealously cultivated than then. But 
there was stagnation in spiritual life, and abuse in religious prac- 
tice; and for seventy-five years before Luther began his work 
thoughtful men had seen whither events were tending, and had 
sought by every means in their power to avert the impending 
catastrophe. But the ecclesiastical organization was too huge 
and unwieldy to purify all at once; upon it lay a dead weight of 
apathy and indifference, and even those earnestly desiring drastic 
reformation in head and members, knew not how to begin. The 
success of Protestantism and the aggressive advance of the fol- 
lowers of Calvin stirred the older organization to its depths. To 
the Catholic world the loss was not merely that of spiritual influ- 
ence and authority, it was a loss of temporal power and territory 
as well. To recover its position of supremacy the Roman Church 
began a thorough cleansing and strengthening of all its parts. 
New religious orders were founded which revived the spiritual 
life of the church, and a great council, summoned as early as 1537 
at Mantua, completed its work, after many vicissitudes and post- 
ponements, in the Tyrolese city of Trent in 1563. Here was 
begun a purification of the old church of those abuses, supersti- 
tions, and scandals which had so effectively aroused the wrath of 
the schismatic reformers. 

But purification in spiritual life and increase of personal piety 
and individual self sacrifice represented but the negative part of 
the work of this council. In order to check the growing menace 
of Protestantism, that body prepared the way for an aggressive 
warfare as well. By the recognition of a higher papal suprem- 
acy, by a more efficient centralization of ecclesiastical authority, 
by the founding of seminaries and colleges for the education of 
priests and laity, by injunctions regarding preaching and labor 
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among the people, it met the Protestant revolt and turned it back 
upon itself. With power centered in a single head who could 
command obedience to a single law, the reorganized church could 
concentrate its efforts with a force and certainty unattainable 
by the disorganized Protestant world. To meet the attack of 
Calvinism, the Society of Jesus, a military organization formed 
for religious purposes, became the light horse of the great papal 
army ; and imbued with a single purpose, commanded by a single 


superior to whom implicit and unqualified obedience was due, it . 


entered the contest filled with zeal and determination to over- 
throw its greatest enemy. The doctrine defined at Augsburg 
that he who rules the kingdom shall control its religion also, 
rendered the faith of kings of more moment in the struggle than 
the faith of the people, for the faith of the king was the faith of 
the state also. The conversion of a monarch or the accession of 
a monarch loyal to one faith or the other was a matter of first 
importance in deciding a victory, and often determined the direc- 
tion that the struggle should take. The Jesuits in their wisdom 
undertook the education of the children, in order that those who 
in the generation to follow were to become princes and kings 
should be thoroughly versed in loyalty to the faith, and be pre- 
pared to play their part in the later days of the religious wars. 
The members of the order became the allies and advisers of 
kings, encouraging the faithful, strengthening the lukewarm, 
endeavoring to recall those who had lapsed; and in cases where 
Protestantism was firmly established, laboring to place upon the 
throne an heir trained in their own school. The struggle begin- 
ning with the second half of the sixteenth century and raging for 
a century marked the opening of one of the mightiest conflicts 
that the world has ever seen, and little wonder is it that it 
bequeathed to posterity a heritage of religious prejudice and 
hatred. ; 

In this struggle the earliest important issue was raised and 
the first great crisis met in a remote and unexpected quarter. At 
the time when the old church was girding itself for the encoun- 
ter; when Pius IV was summoning for the third time the Council 
of Trent to consider an internal reform and to repel heresy ; when 
Philip II, the dull, plodding, but determined champion of Catholi- 
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cism, was taking up the burden, not only of his father’s rule, but 
of his father’s policy in Spain; when the Guises were preparing to 
win supremacy in France and to sweep away Protestantism from 
the land; when both Spain and France, apprehensive of danger 
ahead, brought to an end the war that had lasted between them 
for more than thirty years and in the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis 
agreed upon peace, — at that time, during the years from 1558 to 
1559, all eyes were turned to the northwest where two small 
Catholic kingdoms, hitherto of minor importance in determining 
the course of European affairs, were advancing to the very front 
of the religious struggle, the result of which would determine, 
to no small extent, the history of the Protestant Reformation. 
In 1559 England and Scotland faced the problem, not only of 
their religious faith, but of their national unity as well, and upon 
the issue of this struggle hung the fate of the British nation. 

At the close of the Middle Ages England and Scotland were 
small, backward kingdoms. England was inferior to Germany 
in wealth, commerce, and influence. Her life was largely agri- 
cultural, her commerce was almost entirely in the hands of for- 
eigners — merchants from the cities of the Baltic, the North 
Sea, and the Mediterranean — and her constitutional and political 
progress had been checked by foreign and civil wars. Even after 
peace had come and the absolutism of the early Tudors had 
rescued her from the injurious consequences of the feudal wars 
of the Roses, she remained in all her relations with the continental 
states a dependency of the house of Habsburg. Henry VIII 
married the Habsburg Catherine of Aragon and Mary Tudor 
became the wife of the Habsburg Philip of Spain. Notwith- 
standing the shrewd and masterful diplomacy of Wolsey, which 
gave to England for the first time a place among the European 
powers and freed her from the commercial supremacy of the 
foreigner, England under Henry VIII had hardly begun her 
national self-deliverance. She was still a second-rate power, 
valued as a supporter, disliked as a competitor, but rarely treated 
as an equal by the monarchs of Spain, France, and Germany. 

Scotland, even more than England, was an obscure and insig- 
nificant state, almost beyond the ken of the people of the south. 
Socially and politically as well as geographically she seemed to 
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stand on the fringe of civilization. Dominated by a turbulent 
and factious feudal baronage, among whom constitutional goy- 
ernment had made little or no progress, Scotland could present no 
such series of parliamentary precedents as are to be found in the 
history of England. Scottish parliamentary history shows, says 
Mr. Rait, “ no statesman kings surrounded by sagacious advisers, 
defining the scope and purpose of a legal system; no patriotic 
barons banded together to wrest from an unwilling monarch a 
power which was not being wielded for the national good; no 
common aim uniting reformers of the thirteenth century with 
reformers of the seventeenth; no great names in the progress of 
constitutional freedom —no Henry II, no Simon de Montfort, 
no Edward I, no Hampden, and no Sydney.” Until the days of 
the Scottish Reformation, Scotland was in the firm grasp of the 
feudal régime, her society was baronial, her parliament was a 
meeting of estates, and her government was a system based on 
land tenure and privilege. The Scottish baron, master of lands 
wider than the king’s own, was not only a feudal lord but a clan 
chief, followed by large bands of retainers, over whom he had 
absolute power. Though the smaller barons had a certain right 
to attend the feudal assembly, there is little reason to believe that 
they ever came; for traveling was expensive and dangerous, and 
in those unruly times for a lesser man to leave his lands was to 
provoke attack and despoliation from rival neighbors. Inas- 
much as bishoprics and abbacies were little more than private 
appanages of the noble families, the church, too, was controlled 
by the same feudal aristocracy. The burgher class, though rep- 
resented at the meeting of the estates, seems to have had little 
ambition for political life and power ; and the smaller freeholders, 
bound by loyalty to the clan or the family, never resisted the 
claims or the pretensions of the great barons. Outside the 
feudal hierarchy stood the king, the paramount lord of all, whose 
royal authority, except in a few instances, was little more than 
a name. Possessed of demesnes often inferior in extent to the 
greater resources of his own barons, the king, even when of 
man’s estate, could not cope with the great houses of the realm. 
Moreover, infant kings and minorities weakened the powers of 
monarchy and threw the control of the government into the hands 
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of the nobility. Beyond the Scotland of the lowlands lay the 
Scotland of the highlands, where dwelt the savage, Celtic High- 
landers called Redshanks, ever a lawless and untamable body. 
While, altogether, lowlanders and highlanders numbered but a 
few hundred thousand and were sustained with difficulty in a 
land none too fertile, and rendered no more productive by fre- 
quent feudal wars and bloodshed. This poor and sparsely settled 
country gave birth during this feudal era to few men of intel- 
lectual stature, to almost no statesmen, to no jurists, and to 
scarcely an artist or architect of note. The best that the country 
had, came from abroad. Of national development before the 
time of Knox there is little to record, for even the independence 
won at Bannockburn was but the independence of the baronial 
families. There is romance, there is glamour, there are brave 
deeds, but of progressive civilization there is scarcely a trace. 
Where agricultural life is dominant and feudal customs are 
supreme, institutions must remain rudimentary and trade and 
commerce undeveloped. Such was Scotland when John Knox 
first knew it. 

During this early period Scotland had been a mere satellite of 
France. Since the days when Edward I had made his claim of 
feudal suzerainty and had entered Scotland with an army, the 
Scots had been actuated by a deep and uncontrollable detestation 
of the English. Through good and evil report of England, this 
hatred had been maintained, until at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when Knox was born, the thought of a union with 
England would have been repudiated by every loyal Scotsman. 
But in 1502 Henry VII, already in alliance with the Habsburgs 
of Spain and Germany, entered for the first time into competition 
with the European powers, and drew Scotland into the union by 
the marriage of his daughter Margaret to James IV. But the 
Scots repudiated the alliance, and James IV returned to his alli- 
ance with the French. He was killed on the field of Flodden in 
1513, and his son, James V, for whom Henry VIII designed his 
daughter Mary for a wife, not only thwarted the design by turn- 
ing to France and marrying a member of the most powerful 
Catholic family there, the house of Guise, but following in the 
footsteps of his father, aided France by attacking England. But 
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in 1542 he suffered a lamentable defeat at Solway Moss, and two 
weeks after the battle a daughter was born to him, a child 
destined to be the center of Scottish history for thirty years, 
Defeated at Solway, and leaving only an infant daughter to suc- 
ceed him, James V on his deathbed might well exclaim that what 
had come with a lass might go with a lass, and that a marriage 
which had brought to the Stuarts the crown of Scotland might 
well take it away, for the infant daughter was heir to the Scot- 
tish throne. This child was Mary Queen of Scots. 

The struggle between England and France for the control of 
Scotland, which up to this point had been largely dynastic and 
diplomatic in character, became religious also when, about 1540, 
Protestantism began to strike root there. Though hitherto a 
loyal Catholic kingdom, Scotland was in a condition favorable to 
the introduction of the new learning. The clergy had always 
been wealthy and powerful, and in numbers out of all proportion 
to the population of the land. They were in the main indolent 
and secular and led scandalous lives. ‘“‘ Dumb dogs” they were 
called by the later preachers, because they paid no attention to 
the spiritual needs of their people, and “ idle bellies ”’ because they 
fattened without labor on the best of the land. The kirk-lands 
were broad and wide and excited the cupidity of the avaricious 
nobility, many of whom controlled the extensive territories by 
commendation of benefices to laymen, who in turn used them for 
purposes that were far from spiritual. The eager longing of 
the people for teachers and for a faith that would instruct and 
uplift them, and the greed of the nobles for the wealth of the 
church, are factors to be considered in studying the Scottish refor- 
mation. But the strength of the Roman clergy, who were led by 
the champion of the Roman faith, the indomitable, ruthless, 
worldly Archbishop Beaton of St. Andrews, and the undying 
hatred of England, where reformation was being forced upon the 
people by bullying and autocratic methods, prevented any wide- 
spread extension of the teachings of Luther, which, gentle and 
peaceful in character, had none of the proselyting power of Cal- 
vinism. Yet Lutheranism had penetrated the land and there had 
been a few burnings for heresy. It had crept into literature, and 
ballads took on a godly ring; verses and prose writings lashed 
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the clergy and laid bare their scandalous lives to the gaze of rich 
and poor alike. The new religion crept into the minds, if not 
always into the hearts, of some of the influential nobles, and men 
like the elder Earl of Arran, next heir to the throne after Mary 
Stuart and regent of the kingdom in 1543, showed marked Pro- 
testant sympathies. Many another lord, angered by the domi- 
nance of the clergy, and believing that adherence to France was 
likely to repeat the days of Flodden and Solway Moss, was ready 
to support a Protestant cause. In this conflict between Catholi- 
cism and the alliance with I'rance on one side, and Protestantism 
and the alliance with England on the other, the first success was 
to be with England, and it looked for the moment as if Henry 
VIII was to win by those same masterful methods that he had 
employed so successfully in the earlier years of his reign. In 
1543 he won the Earl of Arran to his side, cajoled or bribed a 
number of the discontented Scottish barons, and arranged with 
them a double alliance. Permanent peace was to exist between 
England and Scotland, and Mary Stuart was to marry the infant 
Edward Tudor, King Edward VI that was to be. 

But hopes of a permanent union between England and Scot- 
land based on these proposals of Henry VIII were premature. 
The Roman Church was still strong, the old hatred of England 
was still unquenched, and the natural dislike of the Scots for the 
English was intensified by Henry’s methods, as crude as they 
were tactless, for he not only cajoled and bribed, but stormed and 
threatened, as he saw an opposition rising against him and Scot- 
land slipping out of his hands. In the face of his demand that 
Mary Stuart be sent to England, and of his promise to the Earl 
of Arran that he would give his other daughter Elizabeth to the 
Earl’s son in marriage, the Scottish nobles deserted the English 
cause. The elder Arran yielded to the influence of the church 
party, renounced Protestantism, and did penance for his apostacy. 
The peace with England was repudiated and the alliance with 
France reéstablished. The Catholic party in Scotland wreaked 
its vengeance on the heretics, notably at Dundee and Perth, and 
four were executed for their faith, and at the same time Henry 
took a pitiless revenge for the defection of Arran by burning 
Edinburgh and destroying three of Scotland’s finest abbeys — 
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Melrose, Kelso, and Dryburgh. The “revolt’’ of Arran, the 
burning of heretics, and the vengeance of the untamed Tudor 
king inaugurated a period of strife and confusion whence was to 
emerge a new Scottish national consciousness and eventually a 
new Scotland. 

Backward and forward the conflict raged. Henry’s vindictive 
cruelty drove patriotic Scotsmen to the side of France and the 
church, and. for the moment Beaton seemed supreme. But he, 
too, could make a memorable and irretrievable blunder. The 
ablest Protestant preacher that Scotland had yet produced was 
George Wishart, who, returning to his native land after a time of 
wandering and exile, preached the new learning in Montrose, Dun- 
dee, and Ayrshire. Approaching the diocese of St. Andrews, 
under the very eyes of the bishop, he preached the gospel at Had- 
dington. There among his hearers was a man about forty years 
of age, priest, notary, and private tutor, who had as yet taken 
no part in Scottish affairs. This man was John Knox. But 
even while drinking in the new ideas, Knox was to see his master 
seized by the archbishop, tried, condemned, hanged, and after- 
ward (March 2, 1546) burnt for heresy before the gate of the 
castle. Two months and a half later this foul murder was 
matched by another equally foul, for a band of Scottish lords 
broke into the castle of St. Andrews and there stabbed the arch- 
bishop to death. 

We cannot “ write merrily ” of this deed, as did Knox in his 
history. Though honest contemporaries might say that “the 
deed were foully done,” yet in the same breath they can add that 
the “loon were well away ”’; and they had reason for this harsh 
judgment. In Archbishop Beaton the old faith in Scotland lost 
its chief support, for to his adroit and skilful manipulation had 
been due the successful resistance to the spread of Protestantism 
and the alliance with England. But the Roman Church in Scot- 
land was dying of inanition and moral decay, and his death only 
hastened an issue which was rendered inevitable by the self- 
seeking policy and immoral lives of those who should have been 
the spiritual light and comfort of their followers. 

The murderers of the archbishop were immediately besieged 
in the town and castle of St. Andrews by the regent Arran, and 
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it was not until a French fleet came to the aid of the besiegers, 
that the conspirators finally yielded. Among them was John 
Knox, who had sought refuge with them and had been appointed 
their preacher. Surely no great reformer or national hero ever 
began his career as a leader of his countrymen under stranger 
or more trying auspices than were these. Yet even here in the 
old seat of the bishopric he disclosed the spirit that afterward 
awakened Scotland. He endeavored to curb the excesses of the 
conspirators, declaring that their corrupt life could not escape 
the punishment of God; and he preached in the parish church, 
disputing with the local clergy, and arousing the people. The 
blood of Wishart was becoming the seed of the church. But the 
incident had a sorry ending. When the castle capitulated, the 
besieged, Knox among the number, were carried off to serve in 
the galleys of France, and there Knox remained for nineteen 
months, chained to an oar, nursing hatred for France, hoping 
“to glorify God” by the overthrow of an idolatrous church, and 
meditating on the confession and discipline of a new order. Who 
knows how many of the arguments of later days were clinched 
with each sweep of the oar? 

During the eight years that elapsed before John’ Knox 
returned to Scotland, the tide of conflict between England and 
France for the control of Scotland ebbed and flowed. Henry 
VIII died in 1547, and the Protector Somerset, ruling for the 
young Edward VI, took up the scheme of national consolidation 
and endeavored to save Scotland from becoming an appendage 
of France. Following his predecessor’s policy he employed the 
argument of war and won a victory over the Scots at Pinkie, 
which cost the vanquished six thousand men. But he raised the 
whole question to a higher level of statesmanship than had any 
who had preceded him, and struck a very prophetic note in the 
proposition that he advanced of a liberal union between England 
and Scotland. To avoid the hated name of “ English” he sug- 
gested a union of the two kingdoms under the common name of 
Great Britain. He offered to the Scots full autonomy, their own 
constitutions, their own legal system, and a policy of free trade 
with England. We do not wish, he said, “to conquer, but to 
have in amity; not to win by force, but to conciliate by love; not 
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to spoil and kill, but to save and keep; not to discuss and divorce, 
but to join in marriage from high to low both the realms, to 
make of one Isle one realm in love, amity, concord, peace, and 
charity. We intend not to disinherit your queen, but to make 
her heirs inheritors also to England. If we two being made one 
by amity be most able to defend us against all nations, and having 
the sea for wall, mutual love for garrison, and God for defense, 
should make so noble and well agreeing a monarchy that neither 
in peace we may be ashamed nor in war afraid of any worldly 
or foreign power, why should not you be as desirous of the same 
and have as much cause to rejoice at it as we?” 

But the first proposal for a greater Britain came to an un- 
timely end. The slaughter of six thousand Scots at Pinkie was 
hardly a suitable preliminary for a negotiation on a basis of love 
and amity, and we can hardly be surprised that the Scottish 
nobility listened with greater willingness to the persuasions of 
the French, who arrived in December, 1547, with a fleet, bringing 
not only troops but gold sufficient “ to wage ten thousand Scots.” 
Though England promptly sent a rival fleet, victory lay with 
France, and the Scottish feudal assembly made a momentous 
decision. They agreed that Mary, the five year old queen, should 
be carried overseas to her relatives the Guises, there to pass the 
formative years of her girlhood in a cultivated and luxurious 
court, to receive her training under the guardianship of her 
uncles in the religion of her mother, and to be prepared for her 
future destiny, not only as queen of Scots, but as queen of France. 
Shortly after her arrival in France, Mary was betrothed to the 
Dauphin, afterwards Francis II. To all outward seeming Eng- 
land had lost in the encounter. Scotland was as strongly Catho- 
lic as before and resentment against England and gratitude for 
France seemed to dominate the Scottish policy. But the seeming 
was not all the truth. Many of the leading Scottish barons were 
considering the English cause, ready when the occasion should 


arise to support the plan of union, and more important still, - 


among the lower classes hatred of France was increasing and 
Protestantism slowly gaining ground. Time was working in 
favor of the pro-English and pro-Protestant party. With many 
of the nobles wavering, with more realizing that French rule was 
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in the interest, not of Scottish independence, but of a foreign 
power, with Protestantism spreading among the burghers, it is 
not surprising that the new era of French ascendency was 
destined to be the last. 

Yet the French cause never seemed stornger than in the years 
1554 to 1559, when the Queen Mother, Mary of Lorraine, taking 
the place of Arran as regent, ruled Scotland in the name of the 
child queen, Mary Stuart. To the leaders of the house of Guise, 
the Duke of Guise and Cardinal Lorraine, the sternest and most 
uncompromising of all adherents of the Roman party, the oppor- 
tunity had at last come. With their Scottish niece prospective 
queen of France, with their sister regent of Scotland, with the Eng- 
lish party in disfavor, with John Knox in exile, all seemed ready 
for a forward movement which should restore Catholicism to full 
control in Scotland and make that land a province of France. 
For five years they inspired their sister with zeal for the accom- 
plishment of these objects, and nobly did she respond to their 
inspiration. She was a woman of energy, shrewdness, and deter- 
mination, and she applied her French policy with delicacy and 
caution. She chose Frenchmen as her advisers, placed French- 
men in a number of important offices, garrisoned fortresses with 
French troops, broke the power of the greatest of the Scottish 
barons, Huntly, endeavored to establish a standing army, and in 
many respects the most serious of all, in the eyes of the Scots, 
proposed a system of taxation for the support of the troops. 
But neither Mary nor her brothers sufficiently realized that in 
subjecting Scotland to the rule of a French king and so destroy- 
ing its independence they were arousing as great an opposition 
among the Scottish people as ever had Henry VIII, when by inva- 
sions, harryings, and burnings he had sought to reduce Scotland 
to a state of dependence on England. To many of the Scots 
Henry’s brutal policy was no worse than the subtle and cunning 
contrivances of the Guises, and it seemed to be an even question 
whether, as an instrument of death, French poison were not as 
bad as an English bludgeon. It was at least « suggestive incident 
that in 1557, when Mary Tudor of England at the command of 
her Habsburg husband declared war on France, the Scottish lords 
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refused to invade England at the bidding of the regent. They 
desired no repetition of Flodden and Solway Moss. 

Even more ominous for a long continuance of French rule 
was the spread of a new Protestantism in Scotland. Lutheran- 
ism ceased to be the great protagonist in the struggle. After the 
death of Edward VI in 1553 and the accession of Mary Tudor, 
John Knox had fled to the continent and there become the leader 
of the church at Frankfort, a Protestant community more closely 
in accord with the Calvinistic order than were other continental 
churches at Strassburg and Zirich. Here for two years Knox, 
with other pronounced Calvinists, defended the Calvinistic order 
against the Anglican party. As select preacher to Edward VI 
in England he had strengthened his persuasive powers, and now 
at Frankfort he sharpened his natural gift for argument and 
attack by quarreling over the English prayer-book with Dr. Cox 
and his Anglican followers. It was not a creditable performance, 
and the martyrologist Fox, who was present at these undigni- 
fied arguments, wrote: “All the young men, even such as were 
boys, joined in on one side or the other. Nay those that were 
old men and divines, that should have promoted peace and con- 
cord, added more flame to the fire than the rest.” So heated 
became the strife that in March, 1554, the magistrates of Frank- 
fort threatened to expel the whole colony of exiles from their 
city, and peace was obtained only by driving John Knox from 
Frankfort. Thence he went to Geneva, to sit at the feet of Cal- 
vin. Confirmed in his views, and rendered more than ever obsti- 
nate and belligerent by what he deemed the “ oppression” of 
Frankfort, he returned to Scotland in 1555 and inaugurated an 
aggressive campaign against the old faith of that kingdom. 

The way had already been in part prepared for him. The 
Marian persecution in England had driven many Protestants 
across the border, where two of them, Harlow and Willcock, 
Scotsmen by birth, had begun to preach to whosoever would 
listen. Knox, building upon what these men had already begun, 
spent ten months, passing from place to place, preaching, teach- 
ing and organizing churches. He spoke not only to the common 
people, but also to the nobles, and he won over to the reform 
faith men destined to play an important part in the events that 
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were to follow, among others the Earl of Argyle, Lord James, 
later the Regent Moray, and most interesting of all, the young 
William Maitland of Lethington, who, though hardly a convert, 
listened with interest to the preaching of the new learning in 
Edinburgh. Though summoned before the spiritual authorities 
for his breach of the laws against heresy, and compelled to leave 
Scotland and return to Geneva, Knox had definitely founded a 
Protestant party which daily grew stronger and bolder. In the 
very year 1557, when the Scottish nobles refused to support 
France in the war against England, the first league or covenant 
was signed organizing a Protestant “congregation of Jesus 
Christ,” banded for the spread of Calvinism in Scotland. War 
on the “ Congregation of Satan” was its watchword, and the re- 
jection of the prayer book of Edward VI, the need of an imme- 
diate reform of the “ wicked, slanderous, and detestable life of 
prelates and the state ecclesiastical,” its programme. The cause 
of Catholicism and the Guises was not prospering. Protestant- 
ism and patriotism were rapidly becoming one and the same, and 
there was needed only a change in the political situation abroad 
to identify Protestantism and patriotism with the idea of an 
alliance with England. 

This change was wrought by the death of Mary Tudor and 
the accession of Elizabeth to the throne of England. Whether 
from policy alone or from policy mingled with a desire to com- 
promise we may not decide — for Elizabeth was no theologian — 
the young queen, but 25 years old, had already made up her mind 
that England should be a Protestant kingdom. In the Anglican 
Settlement of 1558-59 the great decision was made and the gaunt- 
let thrown down before Catholic Europe, a bold defiance in the 
face of Rome and France, who were preparing now as never 
before to suppress the revolt of the heretics in Europe and to 
teéstablish a regenerated Catholicism in the lands where the 
old Catholicism had formerly held full sway. The struggle was 
deepening in intensity and the crisis was becoming acute. The 
lines sharply drawn in England by the Anglican Settlement took 
definite form in Scotland when the reforming lords, the Lords 
of the Congregation, demanded of Mary of Lorraine the right of 
free worship, and made it evident that they were ready, should 
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the opportunity offer, to accept the alliance with the new English 
Protestantism for the overthrow of French rule in Scotland and 
the elimination of Catholicism there. Patriotism, Protestantism, 
and the English alliance were gradually drawing together. 

In and out of Scotland the leaders of the Catholic party girded 
themselves for the struggle. The death of Mary Tudor had 
opened a brilliant opportunity to the ambitious house of Guise and 
the Catholics everywhere for an attack upon England. The 
decision of Queen Elizabeth and her advisers that England should 
be a Protestant kingdom meant not only the loss to Rome of 
England, where proba’)|y three-fourths of the people were at this 
time adherents of the old faith, but also the encouragement of 
Protestants in other lands who were watching with eager eyes the 
progress of events in this small, but now important, kingdom. 
The forces seemed unequal. England was weak, impoverished, 
and despised ; the treasury was empty; the loyalty of the queen’s 
subjects was uncertain; the queen herself was deemed by many 
illegitimate and a usurper, and there was no Protestant heir. 
Soldiers there were, but England’s military methods had not been 
successful in recent campaigns. Sailors there were, but as yet 
they had done little for England’s maritime greatness, and the 
magnificent deeds of England’s naval heroes could hardly be 
foreseen in the year 1559. 

To the English Protestants there seemed little light visible 
upon the horizon, but to the Roman party there was light and a 
great hope. A great council was about to continue its sessions 
and complete the reformation of the medizval church; the 
Jesuits, past masters in the art of proselyting, were training for 
their splendid career as missionaries ; and France and Spain, old- 
time enemies, seemed in the treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis to have 
united for the cause of Catholicism. And that the drama might 
not lack a central figure and a personal and romantic interest, 
Mary Stuart, a woman, young, attractive, and of a magnetic 
personality that wins support, came upon the scene at this junc- 
ture to play a very prominent part. Six months before Eliza- 
beth became queen of England, Mary Stuart married the dau- 
phin of France, and six months afterward, by the death of Henry 
II, became queen of France. Thus, the queen of Scotland was 
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queen of France also, and as a claimant to the throne of Eng- 
land, became an instrument in the hands of those who wished to 
save England and Scotland for the old faith. Mary Stuart was 
not only woman and queen, she was also “ the representative and 
symbol of regenerated Catholicism” and around her “raged a 
contest of diplomatic skill and force of arms” almost without 
equal in history. 

When on July 10, 1559, Francis II became king of France and 
Mary of Scots queen of France, the Guises seemed ready to carry 
out the alluring and dazzling scheme whereby their niece was to 
become the Catholic ruler of a triumvirate of kingdoms. But 
how best to accomplish their purpose was by no means clear. A 
direct attack upon England was for the moment impossible, for 
Philip II, ardent Catholic though he was, was too jealous of 
France to aid in extending the power of that kingdom by obtain- 
ing the throne of England for the wife of the king of France. 
He used his influence at Rome to prevent the Pope from con- 
demning Elizabeth as a bastard and a heretic and so checked 
that uprising of English Catholics which might have taken place 
had the signal been given either from Rome or Madrid. The 
political rivalry of France and Spain saved Elizabeth and her 
Anglican Settlement from continental attack. As far, therefore, 
as the Guises were concerned, the advance upon England had to 
be made by way of Scotland, where it was absolutely necessary 
that the government be controlled by their sister, the regent, and 
Protestantism be crushed or rendered harmless. Scotland, they 
saw, would have to become to a greater extent than ever before a 
dependency of France, heresy would have to be put down, the 
unauthorized preachers be silenced, and Scotsmen compelled to 
return to the ways of the Catholic Church. This determination 
involved the withdrawing of all previous conciliatory policies, 
and the reéstablishment of Catholicism in Scotland by force. 

Instantly Scotland was in a blaze. To national feeling and 
religious conviction was now added the discontent of the people 
at large because of the wealth of the church and its employment 
for base purposes. Early in 1559 a manifesto placarded on the 
gates of every religious foundation in Scotland bade the clergy 
give up their ill-gotten gains or prepare to be ejected by force. 
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Discontent ripened into revolt and revolt into revolution. The 
preachers, disregarding the regent’s order that by Easter Sun- 
day, 1559, all Scotsmen were to return to the ways of the 
Church, entered upon a defiant campaign, spreading their doc- 
trines broadcast in Perth, Dundee, and Montrose, while Knox, 
scenting the battle from afar, returned from Dieppe in France 
to take his part in the struggle. “I see,” he wrote, “ the battle 
shall be great and I am come. I praise my God even in the 
brunt of the battle.” In a famous sermon preached at Perth 
on May 11th, he roused the tumultuous assembly, “the rascal 
multitude,” to begin the attack on the churches and religious 
houses. In the month that followed Knox continued his power- 
ful denunciations of the idolatries of Rome, and churches were 
gutted, images broken, works of art destroyed, and gold and sil- 
ver carried off. Of monasteries and friaries only the walls were 
left standing. Monks and nuns were driven from their refuges, 
and where Protestants were in control, priests were forbidden to 
celebrate mass on pain of death. This unrestrained and fanatical 
outbreak, with its unedifying exhibition of religious hatred, 
marks the beginning of the religious revolution in Scotland, and 
the inauguration of a brief civil war. Militant Calvinism, led 
by John Knox, to whom a government conducted by a woman 
was only a little less obnoxious than Catholicism itself, had 
divided Scotland into two great parties—that of the queen 
regent, with her French troops and Scottish supporters at Stir- 
ling, and that of the Lords of the Congregation at Perth. Nego- 
tiations proved futile and of short duration, and in the end the 
Lords captured Edinburgh. Fearful lest with their untrained 
levies they might not be able to hold their position against the 
trained troops of France, they turned to England for aid. Eliza- 
beth had made one great decision in her Anglican Settlement; 
would she now make another in favor of Scottish rebels and 
Knox’s Calvinistic reformation ? 

Personally, Elizabeth had little sympathy for the Scottish 
cause; she hated rebels and all rebellions, and held in extreme 
veneration the sanctity of the crowned head. She hated Calvin- 
ism and all religious fads, and in her own Protestantism had 
adhered as closely as possible to the liturgy and ritual of the old 
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church. She disliked John Knox, not only because of his trum- 
pet blast against the governorship of queens, but also because 
he had preached against images and the idolatry of the mass. 
But Elizabeth on political and national grounds was forced to 
uphold a cause that she personally disliked. Knox himself and 
Maitland of Lethington, ardent upholders of an alliance with 
England, not only believed that “ earnest embracing of religion ” 
should bind the two peoples “ straitly together,” but they made 
it abundantly clear to William Cecil that France was preparing 
to use Scotland as the base for an attack upon England and that 
England must defend herself in Scotland. To this appeal 
Elizabeth unwillingly responded, promising in a noteworthy and 
epoch-making treaty to aid the Scots in driving the French from 
the land. Troops and ships were dispatched northward, and for 
the first time in history Englishmen and Scotsmen fought side 
by side against France. Leith was captured, and in July, 1560, 
was signed the treaty of Edinburgh, a famous treaty, marking the 
central and turning point in Scottish national and religious his- 
tory. By its terms the French were to leave Scotland, Mary 
Stuart was practically to give up her claim to the throne of Eng- 
land, and no Frenchman was to hold important office in the king- 
dom. So noteworthy a victory, involving so keen a humiliation 
for France, would seem to have been won by combined English 
and Scottish prowess, but in reality the victory was due to the 
matchless diplomacy of Cecil, to Philip II’s jealousy’ of France, 
to the death of Mary of Lorraine during the struggle, to a revolt 
of the Huguenots in the tumult of Ambroise, which embarrassed 
the French government at home, and to the loss of a French 
naval armament, the arrival of which might have postponed 
Protestant success. When the English army turned back and, 
as has been well said, for the first time in history marched out 
of Scotland and left gratitude behind, it had accomplished a great 
and important work. It had replaced the old hostility with a new 
friendship, and inasmuch as at last alliance with England had 
become synonymous with Protestantism, the development of a 
common patriotism might naturally result. 

Scotland now completed her victory by giving official form to 
the faith that for the moment at least was in control. A solemn 
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service of thanksgiving was held in the church of St. Giles, and 
later John Knox was placed in charge of the principal congrega- 
tion in Edinburgh. In August a great parliament met which 
abolished the Roman Church within the realm, and when the 
preachers in assembly petitioned for the establishment of the 
Protestant religion, bade them “ draw in plain and several heads 
the sum of that doctrine which they would maintain and would 
desire that present parliament to establish as wholesome, true, 
and only necessarie to be believed and received.” From this bid- 
ding came the confession of faith for Scotland, drafted by John 
Knox and his fellow preachers, and passed with little opposition 
by the almost unanimous vote of the largest parliamentary body 
that up to this time had met in Scotland. This confession defined 
the religion of the country, and the parliamentary body that 
adopted it was the first in which the burgesses and the smaller 
barons met and voted freely. A Scottish constitution and a 
Scottish religion were taking shape at the same time. Of the 
two the religious organization was the stronger, and the claim 
frequently advanced in the writings of Knox was expressed in 
an often quoted address which the reformer Andrew Melville 
made at a later time to him whom he called “ God’s sillie vassal,” 
James VI. “And therefore, sir, as divers times before, so now 
again, I may tell you, there are two kings and two kingdoms in 
Scotland. There is Jesus Christ the king and his kingdom the 
kirk, whose subject King James the Sixth is and of whose king- 
dom not a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a member.” And 
Melville was right. There was no power in the land that could 
cope with the church. 

Thus in that famous year 1560 was the Knoxian reformation 
established. No country in Europe had accepted the new teach- 
ing at so small an expense of bloodshed or so slight an opposition 
from the clergy of the old faith. The form adopted was that 
most remote from the doctrines of Rome — the system of Calvin, 
which, because of its legal and logical exactness, its barren sim- 
plicity, freedom from ceremonial, elaborate organization and 
equipment appeal to the Scottish practical sense and instinct for 
thriftiness. The thoroughness with which the movement was 
effected left no room for quarrels over surplices and altars, vest- 
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ments, crucifixes, and candles, as was the case with Puritanism 
in England, at least until the grandson of Mary Stuart tried to 
force upon Scotland the Laudian prayer-book and the Episcopal 
order in 1637. But the Book of Discipline which defined the 
organization and government of the church and provided for the 
distribution of the old church lands among the new church clergy 
—a despoliation of ecclesiastical property which Knox ardently 
advocated — was not accepted so willingly, and after long and 
acrimonious debate the clergy were allowed to retain their liv- 
ings. Unanimity prevailed as long as the question was one of 
creed only; when it touched vested property harmony disap- 
peared, even in Scotland. 

No sooner had the Knoxian settlement been reached than the 
political situation underwent another change. On December 5, 
1560, when Francis II died, Mary Stuart ceased to be queen of 
France, and the supremacy of the Guises was broken. But Mary 
was Queen of Scots, and to Scotland it was now her duty to 
return to face the work of her subjects in transforming the 
religious condition of Scotland, a transformation which she 
denounced with passion. The Scottish lords and preachers might 
well look with apprehension to her return, for they had been 
doing many things for which they had no legal warrant. Mary, 
their queen, had never ratified the treaty of Edinburgh; she had 
never consented that a parliament might imeet, disestablish one 
church and set up another, nor had she ever confirmed the acts 
of 1560, accepting the Confession of Faith. Mary was a loyal 
adherent of the old faith and there could be little doubt that in 
the country at large she could find support among nobles, barons, 
and commons for her cause. The religious settlements both in 
England and in Scotland were the work of governments and not 
of the people, and probably at this time, in both countries, a 
majority of the population was in sympathy with the ritual and 
teaching of the old church. Knox and his party might well be 
fearful for the future, for should Mary of Scots prove a vigor- 
ous, cautious, and patient enemy, with half the shrewdness and 
diplomacy ‘of her English cousin Elizabeth, there might be 
another overturning in Scotland, and a reéstablished Catholic 
church might be erected on the ruins of a destroyed Protestant- 
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ism. The Confession of Faith and the Book of Discipline were 
in peril, and the years from 1561 to 1567 are important, not only 
as giving us the tragedy of Mary Stuart, but as determining the 
character of the last phase of the religious struggle in Scotland. 

Across the sombre background of a Knoxian reformation is 
now thrown the light of a fascinating historical character. Mary 
Queen of Scots, but nineteen years of age, had already received 
a training in the court of France, which had sharpened her wit, 
given her unusual charm and grace of manner, and taught her 
some of the arts of duplicity. On August 19, 1561, she landed 
in Scotland —a terrible country for the young girl, a land of 
feuds and treason, implacable wraths and a2 no less implacable 
religion ; where men awaited her coming who hated her house and 
her creed and deemed her but an agent of the Pope and the 
Guises for the destruction of the church, the foundation of which 
had been so recently laid. Could Mary have deemed Edinburgh 
worth a sermon, as Henry IV deemed Paris worth a mass, her 
path would have been less thorny and her place in Scotland more 
secure ; but to her credit be it said, she was loyal to her faith and 
her church. As a daughter of the Guises she had a mission to 
perform, and she came to Scotland firm in her determination, not 
only to win Scotland to the cause of Catholicism, but also to 
obtain for herself the crown of England and so to bring both 
kingdoms into the fold of the church. To conciliate her own 
people and so to lull Scotland into a feeling of security, to obtain 
from the English Queen and parliament a recognition of her 
claim to the English throne and so to prepare the way for her 
own succession when the time should come, were the two prelimi- 
nary steps to be taken before her great purpose could be accom- 
plished, and to which all else was secondary. Could Mary Queen 
of Scots have bent her passions to her will as successfully as she 
controlled her dislike of Scottish Presbyterianism she might have 
won the nobility of Scotland to her side and have neutralized the 
influence of John Knox. The time was critical, not only for 
Knox’s reformation, but also for Elizabeth’s Anglican Settle- 
ment, for neither can be said to have been permanently established 
in 1561, when Mary landed in Scotland. Elizabeth had Catholic 
plots and Spanish Armadas still ahead, while the Knoxian order, 
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without certain legal right to exist and numbers of important 
questions of titles, kirk-lands, and advowsons still unsettled, had 
yet to weather the strategy of a lawful queen, who, according 
to the ideas of the time, had entire right to control the religion of 
the country. 

For three years Mary Stuart governed Scotland with remark- 
able shrewdness and tact, accepting the Protestant religion, check- 
ing attempts at Catholic worship, protecting the old clergy in 
their possession of their lands, and demanding for herself the 
right to hear mass in the royal chapel. Though John Knox 
thundered at such idolatries from his pulpit in Edinburgh and 
declared that a single mass was worse than ten thousand invaders 
come to suppress the true religion, Mary held to her privilege, 
hoping that in time it might be a wedge splitting asunder the 
Protestant order. Mary, thinking to win him to her side, sent 
for Knox, and in the first of many interviews displayed a courtly 
bearing and ready wit and a knowledge beyond her years. Knox 
answered her in sermons not always respectful to his sovereign. 
He called her church a harlot and likened Mary herself to the 
devil; he upheld the right of subjects to resist their princes, thus 
setting his face against the doctrine laid down at Augsburg. 
To Knox, Mary had “a proud mind, a crafty wit, and an indurat 
heart’; to Mary the Kirk of Rome was the only true Kirk of 
God. Between the queen and her stubborn subject there was no 
chance of compromise. Yet despite the “eternity of threats and 
lectures” which she suffered from Knox, despite the “tyranny 
of the pulpiteers ” which took form each Sunday in sermons and 
prayers, despite “clerical dictation” at every turn of her policy, 
Mary held her own, winning moderates to her side, lulling the 
people, and gaining their confidence until that fatal day when the 
problem that every unmarried queen has to solve, a difficulty 
which Elizabeth alone, by remaining unmarried, had met with 
entire satisfaction, the problem of a husband, had to be faced and 
solved. 

In an age when governmental policy in political and religious 
matters was controlled by the sovereign prince, marriage was a 
factor of more than sentimental interest. With Mary it was a 
matter of extraordinary difficulty, for where could she find a 
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husband of adequate rank, marriage with whom would not endan- 
ger her carefully laid scheme? Don Carlos of Spain was pro- 
posed, but not only did Knox denounce such an alliance, but 
Elizabeth declared that a union with a Habsburg either in Spain 
or Germany, would be construed as hostile to herself. Marriage 
with a prince of France would have alienated Mary’s Catholic 
supporters in England, and marriage with a Protestant prince 
was out of the question. Only one solution was possible, and 
though that promised to arouse the jealousy of her Scottish allies 
Mary accepted it as agreeable to herself and in the highest degree 
favorable to the cause which she had at heart. On July 29, 1565, 
she married her cousin, Lord Darnley, a Roman Catholic, a 
naturalized Englishman, and next to Mary herself, heir to the 
throne of Scotland. This marriage to a member of the powerful 
house of Lennox emancipated Mary from the control of the 
Protestant lords, seemed to give cohesion and unity to the Catho- 
lic party in Scotland, and placed her in a position to deal Protest- 


antism a series of powerful blows. She drove her brother ' 


Moray into England, suppressed a Protestant rebellion against 
her in the Roundabout raid, raised her strongest supporter, Both- 
well, though a Protestant, to the lieutenancy of the southern 
marches, restored Catholic lords to important offices, and sent 
word to the Pope that she would soon complete the ruin of her 
opponents. The times were favorable. The Council of Trent 
had completed its work ; Catholicism was winning in France, and 
a league of the Catholic powers was forming for the suppression 
of heresy. Mary seemed to be on the eve of a great triumph, 
and should victory rest with Catholicism in Scotland, what might 
not be the result for England! 

Now begins the tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots. The mar- 
riage which promised to inaugurate a triumph proved to be an 
instrument dragging the unhappy queen to her ruin, —a ruin 
the history of which has never ceased to interest mankind, not 
only by reason of the intensely human elements of which it is 
compounded and of the alluring magnetism of a woman’s pas- 
sionate nature, but also by reason of the mystery which it involves, 
the mystery of Mary Stuart. The vain, vicious, empty-headed 
Darnley proved not only the evil genius of the queen, but the 
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evil genius of the Catholic Church in Scotland. Caring nothing 
for the cause which Mary had at heart, he conspired with Protest- 
ant lords for the murder of Riccio, Mary’s secretary, believed by 
Darnley and the lords to be the inspirer of Mary’s policy. This 
brutal murder disclosed and made notorious Mary’s unhappy 
relations with her husband, and rendered conciliation difficult, 
but its sinister effects were neutralized for the moment by the 
birth and baptism of a son, who, she seemed to feel, would realize 
all her hopes. It is a suggestive fact that the child whose birth 
seemed to promise the perpetuation of Catholic rule in Scotland 
caused Elizabeth in England to complain bitterly that she was of 
barren stock while the Queen of Scots had given birth to a fair 
son, was destined thirty-seven years later as a Protestant king 
to unite indissolubly the two kingdoms of Scotland and England. 

From the day of the baptism, the last and crowning triumph 
of Mary’s career, the great tragedy rushes headlong to its .con- 
clusion. With extraordinary indiscretion and reckless disregard 
of consequences, desperate because of the misery of her mar- 
riage, smarting under the invectives of Knox, and in a woman’s 
need of a friend and champion, Mary entered into that fatal alli- 
ance with her powerful subject, the ambitious Bothwell, which 
ended in the murder of Darnley. How far she was privy to the 
murder, of which Bothwell was the guilty agent, is a question of 
little historical importance. Her marriage to Bothwell three 
months after the foul crime was committed was a sufficient proof 
in the eyes of the Scottish people of her guilt and turned the 
country against her. Popular indignation at what appeared to be 
the moral degradation of their queen destroyed the loyalty of her 
subjects, and disclosed the presence in Scotland of a new moral 
force emanating, not from the old feudal lords, but from a new 
middle class of burghers and petty freeholders animated by a 
religious reformation. It did not need the battles of Carberry 
Hill and Langside, where Mary made her last and despairing 
stand against the insurgent lords before her flight into England, 
to assure the defeat of Mary’s ambitious plans for the cause of 
Catholicism ; for after her marriage with Bothwell all hopes of a 
restoration of the old religion were practically destroyed. A 
series of official acts confirmed the Protestant victory. Mary 
was constrained to abdicate her crown in favor of her infant son, 
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who was crowned at Stirling under Protestant auspices, for 
John Knox preached the coronation sermon. A parliament con- 
firmed all the acts of 1560, and though for a number of years 
longer a party of the nobles struggled against the king and the 
regent in the name of the absent Mary, the great issues involved 
in the events of the preceding thirty years were already decided. 

The downfall of Mary Stuart made possible the victory of 
the Knoxian reformation and brought to a close the old régime 
in Scotland. In Scottish history Mary stands as the exponent of 
political principles and religious ideas that were of the past and 
not of the future. She stood for the supremacy of princes, for 
the dominance of feudalism, for the rule of the old church, and 
for the alliance with France, each and all of which to a greater 
or less extent had been repudiated by the victorious reformers. 
But the age of Mary is the age of John Knox also, a mighty age 
of transition, not only in religious thought, but in political and 
national life also, and in 1572, when John Knox died, he might 
have said with truth that he had lived to see the new era fairly 
inaugurated. A new Scotland was emerging from the confusion 
and narrowness of the Middle Ages; a national feeling was 
spreading among the middle class burghers and farmers in whose 
hands lay the future of the kingdom and in whose hearts was 
implanted the Protestant faith; a new kirk was taking the place 
of the old church and was maintaining an undivided supremacy 
not only in matters of religion but in matters of state also, for 
Scotland accepted no divided allegiance, no counter reformation 
preserved for the Roman order a Scottish party loyal to itself, 
and the church never failed to put in force the Knoxian doctrine 
of the right of subjects to oppose their rulers. Most important 
of all a new alliance was formed with England, based on common 
blood and common faith, an alliance never again disturbed by 
war, of two peoples in a single isle, who were prepared by 
nature to form a united people and a united kingdom. The era 
of John Knox prepared the way, not only for the national and 
religious independence of Scotland, but also for that union of 
England and Scotland which has made possible the greatness of 


the British Empire. 
CuarLes M. ANDREWS. 
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The Life of John Knox 


THE LIFE OF JOHN KNOX. 





The object of this paper is to present in brief outline the main 
events in the life of the Scotch Reformer. The conditions in 
Scotland when he did his work have been placed before you. 
What his work was, in its different aspects, will be presented by 
others. 

There is uncertainty about the exact place and date of his 
birth. It seems probable that he was born at Gifford-gate, a sub- 
urb of the town of Haddington. It may be that his birthplace 
was at some other village in this immediate neighborhood. There 
is no doubt but that he was born in or near Haddington, a town 
at that time of some importance situated about twenty miles east 
of Edinburgh. The year of his birth is also uncertain, but 1505 
seems to be the most probable date. Some investigators, with good 
reasons for their opinions, believe that he was born several years 
later than this, perhaps as late as 1515. This later date has some 
suport in the fact that when he appears as a reformer he is still a 
tutor of boys. This was a work generally performed by the 
younger clergy. If Knox was born in 1505 he was in middle life 
when he began his career as a Protestant leader. After taking 
all the facts into consideration the earlier date, 1505, seems more 
probable. The day and month of his birth are also unknown. 

Very little has come down to us about his ancestry. We learn 
from a passage in the “ History of the Reformation” that his 
ancestors served the Earls of Bothwell for three generations, and 
that some of them died while fighting under the Bothwell stand- 
ard. The Knox family belonged to the middle class in Scotch 
society, so that the Reformer owed nothing of his importance and 
influence to the accident of birth or fortune. Of his father we only 
know that his name was William, and a brother of the Reformer 
bore the same name. This brother became a successful merchant. 
The mother of John Knox was a Sinclair. There were critical 
periods in his life, when it was not safe for him to sign his own 
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name to his letters, and on such occasions he was accustomed to 
use his mother’s family name. These very meagre facts are all 
that we know positively about the family and ancestry of the great 
Scotsman. There is a curious reticence in his writings about 
these matters. They did not seem to him worth much attention, 
compared with the work which he was doing. This is true of the 
events of his boyhood and young manhood. We are left in almost 
total ignorance of the history of the formative period of his life. 

Long before the days of the Reformation a monastic school had 
been established in Haddington. This was changed into a city 
school, and was already famous for the skill of the masters and 
the attainments of its pupils. Here Knox received the rudiments 
of an education. It is probable that he entered the school with the 
idea of becoming a priest, as the boys of the school were generally 
destined for the clerical profession. The principal studies were 
Latin grammar, logic, science, and arithmetic, but of these the first 
was always considered of the greatest importance. Knox studied 
here until he was seventeen years old, and then entered the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. It is probable that he selected this institution 
of learning because John Major was teaching there at the time. 
Major was a Haddingtonshire man, and one of the most famous 
teachers of his time. Many of the political views which Knox 
proclaimed in later life were doubtless obtained from his Glas- 
gow teacher. Aside from the fact that Major was one of his 
instructors, we are left in the dark as to the details of his uni- 
versity career. That he made good use of the opportunities here 
offered is evidenced by his scholarly attainments. He is not in the 
same class with Melanchthon and Calvin in scholarship, but would 
rank above the average university man of the age, and he re- 
mained a student through his life. Like every other educated 
man of that period he had a good knowledge of Latin. His 
knowledge of Church History was such that he was able to use 
it successfully in his later controversial writings. He was, above 
all, familiar with the Bible, but this familiarity came, not from 
his university study, but from constant application after he began 
his career as a reformer. His desire to obtain a mastery of the 
Bible is shown by the fact that he took up the study of Hebrew 
after he had reached the age of forty years. 
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From the year 1522, which was the date of his entering the 
university, to 1544 we have very few details of his life. At some 
time in this period he became a priest. We know that this is so 
only from the fact that a document has been discovered bearing the 


date 1544, in which he signs himself “‘ John Knox, Minister of the 


Sacred Altar.” Some time after this he appears as the tutor of the 
sons of Scotch noblemen, and continues in this occupation until 
he gives himself to the work of the reformation in 1546. From 
the latter date till his death the details of his life are known with 
much greater fulness. 

Up to the year 1546 there is no intimation that he was not a 
devoted son of the church. It is hardly possible, however, that 
he could grow up in Scotland without becoming conscious of the 
need of a thoroughgoing reform in the lives of his fellow clergy- 
men. In 1546 he came under the influence of George Wishart, 
who had already begun his reformatory career. Wishart was 
several years younger than Knox, but the latter quickly became 
his disciple, influenced by the zeal of the man who was soon to 
give his life, a martyr to the Scotch reformation. Not only was 
George Wishart a man of fiery enthusiasm, but he was also a 
leader of unusual learning and eloquence. He made preaching 
journeys through Scotland, denouncing the corrupt condition of 
the clergy and urging the need of a thorough reformation. 
Many of the nobles as well as multitudes of the common people 
became ‘converts to his ideas. It was on one of these journeys 
that he came to East Lothian, and attracted the attention of 
Knox. It is undoubtedly true that Knox had studied the reform 
movement before this time, so that he was ready for the message 
with which Wishart was influencing so many in Scotland. He at 
once joined himself to the young and enthusiastic reformer, and 
became one of his most devoted disciples. From the time when 
these men met the reformation of Scotland became the control- 
ling thought in the mind of Knox. He finally and fervently threw 
himself into the movement which was to redeem his native country. 
Knox attended Wishart from place to place as the latter went 
through the country on his preaching journeys. At this time 
Cardinal Beaton was the head and evil genius of the church in 
Scotland, and he considered it his duty to put a stop to the 
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spread of Protestant teachings. He attempted to do this by 
capturing Wishart and burning him at the stake at St. Andrews. 
The Reformer knew what fate was in store for him as he under- 
took the journey which ended his earthly career. 

Knox would have accompanied his leader, but Wishart re- 
fused to allow him to do so, believing that one life was enough 
and that Knox would be needed for the future redemption of 
Scotland. Five of the followers of Wishart avenged the murder 
of their leader by the assassination of Cardinal Beaton. These 
men took refuge in the castle of St. Andrews, where they were 
quickly joined by others. In the disturbed condition of the 
country there were many people who had reason to believe that 
the government would like to capture them. The strong castle 
of St. Andrews became a rallying point for the hunted and dis- 
contented. Among this number were the parents of the young 
men who had been taught by Knox. At their request Knox with- 
drew to the castle with his pupils, that he might continue to in- 
struct them. Many of the refugees were men who were in- 
terested in the religious controversies then raging, and they de- 
sired a teacher and preacher. Their attention was called to the 
qualifications which Knox possessed for such work. Knox gives 
us an account of his method of instruction which he used with 
the young men who were his pupils. He says: “ Besides their 
grammar and other human authors he read unto them a catechism, 
account whereof he caused them to give publicly in the parish 
church of St. Andrews. He read moreover unto them the Evangel 
of John, and this lecture he read in the chapel within the castle 
at a certain hour.” There happened to be in this company at St. 
Andrews an uneducated but earnest preacher by the name of 
John Rough. He desired to have Knox preach, but the latter 
refused because he did not believe that God had called him to that 
office. Rough made a strong appeal to him in the course of a 
sermon, urging Knox to recognize the divine call. After much 
prayer and hesitation the future reformer consented. There was 
no regular ordination to the ministry. He regarded the choice of 
the congregation and the divine call as sufficient warrant for him 
to enter upon the work of the ministry. This was a characteristic 
of his later activity. He did not regard the laying on of hands 
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as a matter of serious importance. He was at once recognized 
as the leader of the little company at St. Andrews, and when he 
preached his first sermon some of the listeners remarked, “ Others 
lop off the branches of the papacy, but he strikes at the root to 
destroy the whole. If the doctors and our masters defend not 
now the Pope and his authority the Devil have my part of him 
and his laws likewise.” This novel pastorate was brought to a 
sudden close by the surrender of the fort to the French fleet 
which had besieged St. Andrews. The captives were promised 
liberty, but instead of this they were separated from each other 
and compelled to undergo a long confinement in the French prisons 
and galleys. 

Knox now entered upon a period of his life to which he makes 
little reference, and whenever he does it is in a way that showed 
something of the intensity of his suffering. For nineteen months 
he was a slave in a French galley, toiling at the oars. He speaks 
of his captivity in these words: “ How long I continued prisoner, 
what torment I sustained in the galleys, and what were the sobs 
of my heart it is now no time to repeat.” The French captors 
did not neglect the opportunity to attempt to bring these heretic 
Scots back to the mother church, but these efforts were without 
success. Knox relates an incident which happened during the 
first winter of his captivity, while the galley was in the Loire 
near the city of Nantes. He does not so state, but it is very 
probable that the chief actor in the incident was himself: An 
image of the virgin was brought to the prisoners, in order that 
they might kiss it; but one of the Scotchmen refused, whereupon 
the prisoner took the idol and cast it into the river, saying, “ Let 
the Lady now save herself; she is light enough. Let her learn 
to swim.” 

Knox always believed strongly that he would some time be de- 
livered. On one occasion the galley visited the coast of Scotland 
and came in sight of the castle of St. Andrews, in which he had 
begun his work as a preacher, and there he uttered the prophecy 
that he should not depart this life until he should preach again in 
the same place. It is evident that he was at times given greater 
liberty than that which is ordinarily enjoyed by galley slaves. We 
come to this conclusion because he was in correspondence with 
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his friends, and, also, because he had time and opportunity to read 
and study Henry Balnaves’ “ Treatise on Justification by Faith.” 
He made an abstract of this work, which he sent to his friends in 
Scotland. 

Because of political changes in England and France after the 
accession of Edward VI to the throne of England, Knox gained 
his freedom, early in 1549, probably at the request of the English 
king. It was his desire to return to Scotland and again take up the 
work which had been interrupted by his captivity, but conditions 
in his native land were such that his return would have been 
quickly followed by his death. These conditions continued much 
the same for ten years. His heart was with his struggling fellow- 
countrymen, but his work during this period had to be elsewhere. 
This decade, from 1549 to 1559, was given to the work of the 
Reformation in England and the Continent. The first half of this 
time was spent as a minister in the Church of England. This 
seems very strange to us now, that the father of Scotch Presbyteri- 
anism should labor successfully for five years in connection with 
the English Church. But this connection seems less remarkable 
when we remember that the established church in England during 
the reign of Edward the Sixth was in a state of transition. Some 
of the forms and ceremonies which became fixed by law in the 
reign of Elizabeth were at this time optional. For example, the 
use of the prayer book was not obligatory, neither was kneeling 
at the communion. Archbishop Cranmer desired above every- 
thing else to advance the Reformation in England, and he did not 
hesitate to make use of good men wherever he could find them, 
even if they did not agree with him on questions of forms and 
ceremonies. 

Knox was first appointed preacher at Berwick, where he 
labored for two years. After this he went to Newcastle. In 1551 
he was appointed one of the six chaplains in ordinary to the king. 
It was the custom for two of these chaplains to remain at court 
while the other four were ministers at large, preaching throughout 
England wherever there was special need of their services. It was 
part of the work of Knox while occupying this position of chap- 
lain to the king to assist in the preparation of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and it is due to him that the Rubric was inserted, which 
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explained that by the act of kneeling at the reception of the 
sacrament no adoration of the elements was intended. 

At one time ‘his appointment to the Bishopric of Rochester 
was discussed, and it was probably due to his own unwillingness 
to conform fully to the usages of the Church of England that he 
did not accept this position. In 1553 he was offered the appoint- 
ment to the office of Vicar of All-Hallows Church, in Bread 
Street, London. This offer was also declined, probably for the 
same reasons. For refusing to accept this position he was called 
before the Privy Council and asked certain questions. His 
answers to these questions are interesting, because they show 
us his views on certain points in dispute at that time. The first 
question was why he refused the London Benifice which had been 
provided for him. To this he answered that he thought that he 
might work to better advantage in some other place than London. 
The second question was whether he thought that no Christian 
might serve in the ecclesiastical ministrations according to the 
rites and laws of the realm of England, to which he answered 
that many things were worthy of reformation in England, with- 
out the reformation whereof no minister did discharge or could 
discharge his conscience before God. A third question was 
whether kneeling at the Lord’s Table was not indifferent. His an- 
swer in substance was that Christ did not kneel and that it was 
most sure to follow His example, whose action was done sitting 
and not kneeling. 

In spite of these departures from the custom of the church 
Knox continued his ministry in the Church of England during the 
reign of Edward VI and into the reign of Mary Tudor. The 
Catholic reaction became so strong in England that Protestants 
were no longer safe in Mary’s realm, and in March, 1554, follow- 
ing the example of many other Protestants, Knox went to the 
Continent for safety. He journeyed through France and Switzer- 
land, and came to Geneva, the home of Calvin and the refuge of 
persecuted protestants from all parts of Europe. After a short 
Stay in Geneva, he passed on to Zurich for a consultation with 
Bullinger, who stood in very close relation to the English re- 
formers in the reign of Edward VI. He went to Dieppe, and 
then returned to Geneva, where he passed the summer. In the 
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autumn of the same year Knox became the pastor of the English 
Church at Frankfort. This city was a favorite place for the 
gathering of the English refugees, one reason for this being the 
liberal attitude of the city government. A church was granted 
the English for their worship on the single condition that they 
should subscribe to the French confession of faith. This was not 
a serious drawback, because they were to be allowed to use the 
English order of service with the omission of parts which were 
considered superstitious. This condition of affairs suited Knox, 
because the parts omitted were those to which he objected. But 
there was immediately opposition. A party arose which demanded 
the use of the unaltered Prayer Book. A controversy broke out 
which led, in March, 1555, to his resignation. He thereupon re- 
turned to Geneva and accepted an invitation to become one of the 
pastors of the English-speaking church in that city. 

In the summer of this year he returned to Scotland, where he 
remained nine months and assisted greatly in promoting the 
Reformation there. He preached in different parts of the country, 
and powerfully influenced many of the nobles as well as the com- 
mon people. But the leaders of the Catholic Church were alarmed 
at the success of his work, and ordered him to appear at the 
Blackfriars Kirk in Edinburgh. He obeyed the command, but 
attended the meeting accompanied by so many of his powerful 
supporters that the proceedings against him were stopped. 

After working in Scotland for nine months he returned to the 
church of which he was one of the pastors in Geneva, and the 
Catholic party in Scotland condemned him as a heretic and burned 
him in effigy. Knox continued minister of the English Church 
in Geneva for three years, and these were the happiest years of 
his life. Calvin was supreme in the Swiss republic, and Geneva 
seemed to Knox the most nearly perfect city on the earth. This 
peaceful pastorate was brought to an end by the arrival of the 
opportunity for which Knox was always waiting, the opportunity 
to preach the Gospel unhindered in his beloved Scotland. Mes- 
sengers came to him from his native land, who informed him that 
the way was open for spreading the Reformation, and that per- 
secution was diminishing. In response to their invitation he left 
Geneva and returned to Edinburgh, reaching the latter city in 
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May, 1559. From that time to the day of his death his work can 
not be separated from the Scotch reformatory movement. He is 
the heart and soul of it. We may only notice some of the events in 
which he was most directly concerned. 

In 1560 the Reformed Religion was established by law, and in 
this same year Knox became minister of the Church of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, the most important ecclesiastical position in Protest- 
ant Scotland. During the civil war he was the trusted adviser of 
the Lords of the Congregation on religious and political affairs 
alike. His numerous interviews with Mary Stuart form an inter- 
esting episode in a very busy life. The stern reformer and the 
fascinating queen seemed to have a strange attraction for each 
other, but neither would submit to the other. Knox continued to 
preach against the mass, which Mary persisted in having cele- 
brated in her presence. In 1563 the reformer was arrested on 
charge of treason, but as there was no foundation for the accu- 
sation he was quickly released. He had no patience with Mary’s 
matrimonial ventures, and denounced them in terms more vigorous 
than polite. In the long contest Knox was finally victorious over 
the queen, due to some extent to Mary’s rashness and lack of 
discretion. His life was a continuous strife against the religious 
and political evil of his time and country and an equally sus- 
tained effort to establish and maintain Protestantism. It was his 
good fortune to live long enough to see the faith for which he 
so long contended fully established. In the year 1570 he suffered 
from a stroke of apoplexy. After this he was much weaker, 
but still continued to preach. He never fully recovered from this 
attack, and died on November 24, 1572, in-the sixty-seventh year 
of his age, worn out by his life of intense activity. 

Knox was twice married. His first wife was Marjory Bowles, 
to whom he was probably united in 1553. There were two sons 
born to them, of whom one became a clergyman of the Church 
of England. Knox was left a widower in 1560, and married again 
in 1564. He had at that time attained the age of fifty-nine, and 
his new bride was a girl of sixteen. In spite of the difference in 
their ages, they seem to have lived happily together. Three 
daughters were born to them, all of whom survived their father. 

As one would expect of a man who was the center and leader 
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of a great religious and political controversy, Knox was a prolific 
writer. His collected works fill six large volumes. The best 
known and most valuable writing is his “ History of the Reforma- 
tion of Religion within the Realm of Scotland.” The one which 
caused him most trouble was “ The First Blast of the Trumpet 
against the Monstrous Regiment of Woman.” This was an at- 
tack directed against Mary of Guise and Mary Tudor, then reign- 
ing respectively in Scotland and England. He tried in vain to 
explain the book to the satisfaction of Elizabeth and Mary Stuart, 
but did not succeed in doing so and never changed his opinion on 
the subject. 

A final word about the character of the Scotch reformer. He 
was narrow, and in many ways resembled a prophet of the Old 
Testament period; but in a supremely selfish age he was un- 
selfish. He could so clearly discern the character of others, and 
was such a close student of the progress of events that his in- 
sight was often taken for prophecy. More than any one else, he 
marked the Scotch reformation with his own characteristics. 
Richard Ballantyne, the companion of his closing days, gave 
the Scotch estimate of Knox when he called him “ The light of 
Scotland, the comfort of the church within the same, the mirror 
of Godliness, the pattern and example to all true ministers in 
purity of life and soundness of doctrine.” We close with the 
estimate of the reformer given by the Earl of Morton over the 
open grave in St. Giles churchyard: “ Here lies one who never 


feared the face of man.” 
Curtis M. GEER. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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JOHN KNOX’S CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA. 





To endeavor to indicate with any measure of exactness the 
nature and extent of America’s indebtedness to the great Scottish 
reformer would be indeed rash, for it should be borne in mind 
that great as Knox was, powerful and wide-reaching as was the 
influence which he exerted upon the people of his day, that day 
antedated by a full century the period of successful European 
settlement on these shores. A passing glance at the chronology 
of events will strikingly reveal that Knox’s remoteness from 
America in point of years was even greater than that measured by 
the leagues of ocean which lay between the eastern and western 
hemispheres. When John Knox was born, in 1505,—the date 
accepted by the majority of critics, — Christopher Columbus was 
still living, and Amerigo Vespucci had returned from his last 
voyage of exploration to the New World only the year before. 
Even the name “America” can hardly have been known to him, 
for it was not until he had lain many years in his grave that it 
began to be generally applied to the newly discovered continents 
far to the westward. The year 1542, a year of supreme eventful- 
ness in the life of Knox, as marking his final abandonment of the 
Old Faith and full avowal of the Protestant belief, was the same 
which saw the unsuccessful termination of Cartier’s repeated at- 
tempts to lay the foundations of a new French dominion in the 
valley of the St. Lawence ;* the same, also, which witnessed the 
return of the straggling remnant of De Soto’s ill-starred expedi- 
tion into the interior, after having consigned to the slimy embrace 
of the Father of Waters the body of their disappointed chieftain. 
The stirring events which attended Knox’s return to Scotland, 
the adoption by the Scottish Parliament of a Reform Confession 
of Faith, and the calling of the first General Assembly, all occur- 
ring in the year .1560, impressively attest the high state of 
Scotland’s preparedness for the work which her great leader 


*Hakluyt, Voyages, XIII, 163-168. 
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was to do, and thus explain in no small measure the amazing 
thoroughness and lightning-like rapidity which characterized the 
demolition of the old religious régime. It brings the history of 
those days a little closer home to us to recall that the political 
and religious strife, of which it was so full, had its miniature, 
but by no means mild, counterpart on the shores of virgin 
America, being contemporaneous with the bloody enactments by 
which the Spanish Catholics, under the leadership of Menendez, 
put an effectual end to the little colony of French Protestants 
which had taken up its abode on the banks of the St. John’s 
River, Florida. It was not until a whole generation had elapsed 
after the death of Knox that the first permanent foothold was 
gained by any considerable body of Anglo-Saxons on the coast 
of North America. 

It is obvious, therefore, that by the inexorable force of circum- 
stances we are precluded from supposing that John Knox exerted 
any direct influence on the life and institutions of the American 
people. Such contribution as he has made to the general fund of 
our ideas and practices is of that subtle, unascertainable sort which 
every man, according to the measure of his greatness and worth, 
bequeaths to the world after he is gone. Futile, therefore, as 
would be the attempt to reach any clear or exact analysis of the 
results of such an influence, it would at the same time be a serious 
error for that reason to conclude that it is of negligible signifi- 
cance, or of a character so indeterminate as to make it an un- 
profitable subject for careful and serious study. 

From these general reflections as to the nature of the theme 
under discussion, it will readily appear that no small degree of 
latitude must be allowed in its presentation. The underlying pur- 
pose will be to indicate, in the most general way, the wide his- 
toric lines along which the influence of Knox has flowed, dealing 
more especially with such matters of external fact as constitute 
the necessary basis of that more real but elusive potentiality which 
we would fain measure and describe. 

Few will feel disposed to question the assertion that whatever 
contribution John Knox has made to America has been made 
chiefly through the members of his own race, as they have come to 
us from time to time and merged their lives in the common life of 
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the growing republic. It is to the Scottish immigrant that we 
must look, first of all, in our search for a definitive answer of 
the question before us. This becomes very clear the moment we 
call to remembrance what John Knox really was to his own land. 
To few of the world’s great ones has ever been granted such 
mastery over the hearts and lives of their countrymen, such power 
to make and mould, for good or ill, as was given unto Knox. It is 
clearly within the truth to say that he was in a very real sense the 
maker of that brave and brawny race which shortly after the 
completion of his reform work, under the stress of a hostile and 
persecuting government, began to issue from their native heaths 
and vales, all intent upon the one thing, — the quest of some spot 
where they might be free to render a peaceful and untrammeled 
obedience to those new views and ideals of life and religion which 
he had taught them. The stream of emigration then begun has 
never ceased, though the conditions which supplied the initial im- 
pulse did not long endure. Many are the peoples and nations 
that have been enriched by it, — none more than this land of ours, 
for it is here that the Scotch have come in greatest number. 

A rapid scanning of those pages of our nation’s story wherein 
is found the record of the arrival and final distribution of these 
people, is the first logical step toward the elucidation of our 
theme. It will be found, however, that broad as is this method of 
treatment, it is not broad enough to escape all difficulty ; for many 
difficulties arise, whether the aim be to trace the course in the 
nation’s life of this particular strain of European blood or to fol- 
low the influence and out-working of certain principles here trans- 
planted. In any case we are painfully dependent on the work of 
the chronicler, and it must be confessed that his weaknesses and 
shortcomings are many and baffling. Humbly thankful as we are 
for the splendid heritage left us by our pioneer forefathers, we 
can with difficulty suppress the rising wish that to the many 
Christian virtues which adorned their plain lives they had added 
also the grace of greater faithfulness and industry in the keeping 
of their note-books. Their exceeding negligence in the matter of 
immigration statistics is the particular sin which we have found 
hardest to forgive. What we know concerning the origin and 
nature of the peoples who early sought asylum in America is de- 
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rived from such scraps of information as have come down to us, 
It remains to be said, however, that the study of this fragmentary 
material casts considerable light on the hand which the various 
European peoples have had in the rearing of our nation. 

Nations differ in much the same way as do persons. Each is 
possessed of a certain individuality which marks it off from every 
other, an individuality which connotes the possession of certain 
characteristic ruling ideas. Whence came these ideas is the puz- 
zling and important question which confronts the historian, and 
which he resolutely sets himself to determine. For the American 
historian the question is an especially perplexing one, for the origin 
of our people cannot be traced to any one fountain head. Our 
nationality is manifestly the result of a multitude of converging 
streams which for two hundred and more years have mingled their 
floods in the ever-widening expanse of the common life of a great 
free people. The blending and fusion of races that has taken 
place adds much to the complexity of the problem before us. 
Fortunately, however, the trail of the Scot is in a way more 
easily followed than that of any other immigrant, for however 
careless and neglectful he may be regarding the preservation of 
family traditions the inherent force of his character is such that 
he leaves behind the unmistakable evidence of his presence where- 
ever he goes. A permanent record of the course of his migration 
appears today in the easily recognized Scotch names of a goodly 
number of our cities and towns. Let it not be inferred from this, 
however, that the case is perfectly simple. The very superiority of 
the Scot which has been hinted at, a superiority which Professor 
Shaler briefly sums up as “a singular capacity for rising in the 
world . . . capacity for independent and well-directed action,”* 
has tended strongly to obscure his movements in that it has con- 
spired to make him the least gregariously inclined of all our immi- 
grants. His rare ability to adapt himself to the most varying 
conditions of life goes far to explain the Scot’s, especially the 
Lowland Scot’s, remarkable independence of action in the selec- 
tion and location of his home. His policy has been to strike out 
alone, select his garden-spot, and establish his hearthstone, sub- 
limely regardless of the plans or preferences of others of his own 





* The Scotch Element in the American People.— Atiantic Monthly, LXXVII, p. 509. 
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kin and country. Possessed, therefore, of little of the colonizing 
instinct, he has inclined speedily to merge himself in the hetero- 
geneous mass of the population, to the serious embarrassment of 
all who try to follow out the lines of his history. 

When the English, French, Dutch, and others emigrated to 
America, they established themselves for the most part in sepa- 
rate settlements and colonies ; and taking these localities as start- 
ing points we have little trouble in tracing the subsequent migra- 
tion of their descendants as they set out in quest of richer fields 
and broader outlooks beyond the Alleghanies. But with the few 
exceptions that prove the rule, a fundamental characteristic of the 
Scotch immigrant has been his absolute independence of action, 
not to say solitariness, so far as the members of his own race 
are concerned. Now this fact is of prime importance in the 
consideration of America’s indebtedness to the Scotch, for 
we thus see the immediate and thorough manner in which they 
have incorporated themselves in the life of the people. The 
leaven of their blood has gone into every channel of the nation’s 
life, and its virility and resourcefulness are more widely operative 
and potent than we commonly recognize or suspect. 

When Knox landed in Scotland, on this final return (1559), 
the hour appointed by Providence for the accomplishment of a 
religious reform had fully come. The pent-up fires of religious 
unrest and resentfulness over wrongs long suffered at the hands 
of both civil and spiritual lords burst forth with startling fury 
the moment he set foot upon his native soil. In an incredibly 
brief space of time, under his masterful leadership, the Old 
Romish worship was abolished and the Reformation firmly es- 
tablished in its place. The religious regeneration of the Low- 
lands was complete. A generation later (1592), through Knox’s 
associate, Andrew Melville, the Calvinistic doctrine and Pres- 
byterian polity were officially established. 

It is at this point, or shortly thereafter, that the story of 
Scotch influence in America properly begins, —in the attempt 
of James I and his successors of the house of Stuart to force 
Episcopacy on Scotland. The persecutions resorted to by the 
civil authorities to carry out this purpose drove multitudes from 
their homes to seek refuge in new and strange lands. Many of 
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these refugees crossed the channel and took up their abode in 
the Province of Ulster, Ireland, attracted thither, in part, by 
the inducements which King James held out for the repeopling of 
that beautiful land so recently laid waste by his conquering 
armies. 

The year 1609 marks the commencement of the migration of 
Lowland Scots to northern Ireland, a movement which resulted in 
the creation of a new type of Scotchmen, the “ Scotch-Irish,” or 
“Presbyterian Irish,” as they are less frequently called. But be- 
fore treating of the Scotch-Irish it is our duty to-correct the 
very prevalent misconception as to the meaning of this hyphenated 
term. It does not mean a mixture of Scotch and Irish blood. 
It is the term applied to the descendants of the Scotch people who 
settled in Ireland. They were, and throughout their sojourn in 
Ireland remained, essentially a Scotch race, modified somewhat 
by their new environment and by the political and religious move- 
ments in which they shared. There were many considerations 
which combined to prevent the establishment, to any extent, of 
blood relationships between them and the Irish. They were to a 
man Presbyterians of the most aggressive and uncompromising 
type, in whose veins flowed the blood of John Knox and the 
heroes of Marston Moor. They have ever clung with steadfast 
loyalty to the sturdy Protestant tenets of their great teacher: 
denial of the divine right of kings ; maintenance of the supremacy 
of the individual conscience; and, boldest and most revolutionary 
of all, his assertion that ultimate authority in both civil and re- 
ligious affairs rests with the people. 

Prosperity attended the Scotch exiles in Ulster, and no sooner 
was this brought to the knowledge of the home government than 
its arm was stretched out to oppress them. They were denied any 
voice or vote in the local government; the validity of their re- 
ligious rites was called in question; their success in manufacture 
and trade provoked the envy and hostility of the English mer- 
chants, and led to the imposition of such a multitude of restrictions 
as robbed honest toil of its fair reward. Little wonder was it that 
under these circumstances the deep-seated independence of the 
Scottish nature should assert itself, and that at the expiration of a 
hundred years residence in Ireland they should find in their hearts 
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little real attachment for the land of their sojourn; that they 
should cease longer to think of it as their permanent abode, and 
should yield to the alluring influences which were tempting so 
many of their co-religionists at this time in Scotland, England, 
and the Continent to seek a home in the western world. 
Beginning with the year 1720 the Scotch-Irish came to 
America in successive swarms, settling mainly in New York, New 
Jersey, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and the upper regions 
of Pennsylvania. For some reason they were not attracted by 
New England. The reputation for religious intolerance which 
the Puritans had acquired may afford some explanation of this. 
No trustworthy statistics are available as to the number of 
Scotch-Irish who came to America in colonial times, but if the 
number of Scotch and Irish names is a safe criterion the aggre- 
gate must have been largé. Philadelphia and Charleston were the 
two principal ports of arrival. Wending their way westward 
they halted not until they reached the foothills of the broad tripli- 
cate range comprised of the Blue Ridge, Alleghany, and Great 
Smoky Mountains, which, paralleling the Atlantic coast-line a 
few hundred miles inland, extends from southern New York to 
northern Georgia. Deflected from their westward course by this 
great natural barrier, both streams of immigration — the one from 
Philadelphia and the other from Charleston — slowly distributed 
their floods along the deep valleys which lie between the high 
mountain ranges. Here, on the outskirts of civilization, these 
people erected their cabins, and became the progenitors of that 
“peculiar and characteristically American people,” the backwoods- 
men of the Appalachians, whom President Roosevelt so justly 
lauds for the heroic services they have rendered to this country. 
“Full credit,” he remarks, “ has been awarded the Roundhead and 
the Cavalier for their leadership in our history, nor have we been 
altogether blind to the deeds of the Hollander and the Huguenot ; 
but it is doubtful if we have wholly realized the importance of 
the part played by that stern and virile people, the Irish whose 
preachers taught the creed of Knox and Calvin. The Irish repre- 
sentatives of the Covenanters were in the west almost what the 
Puritans were in the northeast, and more than the Cavaliers were 
in the south. Mingled with the descendants of many other races, 
AuGust —4 
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they nevertheless formed the kernel of the distinctively and in- 
tensely American stock who were the pioneers of our people in 
their march westward, the vanguard of the army of fighting 
settlers, who with axe and rifle won their way from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Rio Grande and the Pacific.”* 

Wherever these people have gone, the communities they have 
formed have proved the most law-abiding, industrious, and pro- 
gressive that we have. No other nationality can exhibit a more 
impressive array of those virtues, social and civic, which are 
essential to the making of a high type of citizenship. Everywhere 
they take rank among the most intelligent, moral, self-respecting, 
and independent class of our population. 

That passionate love of freedom which led them to seek a 
home in the wildest portions of America, undeterred by any con- 
sideration of the hardships which the forests held in store for 


them, unabashed by the formidable terrors of their primeval | 


glooms, was not a thing that they had suddenly acquired in the 
land of their adoption. They brought it with them over the sea. 
It was but the manifestation here of that spirit which in their 
home-land found such frequent expression in acts of rebellion 
against the tyranny of the government. As to how far this Scot- 
tish love of liberty deserves to be regarded as a racial char- 
acteristic, and how far it is attributable to influences that can 
be traced, is perhaps perilous to say. It seems highly probable, 
however, that the thoroughgoing democracy which lay at the 
heart of Knox’s teaching had much to do with it. But whatever 
the explanation offered, the fact itself is one of profound sig- 
nificance in its relation to American history. For, as Bancroft 
tells us, “ The first public voice in America for dissolving all 
connection with Great Britain came, not from the Puritans of 
New England, the Dutch of New York, nor the planters of 
Virginia, but from the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians.”* His refer- 
ence is to the celebrated Mecklenburg Declaration. The con- 
spicuous part played by the Scotch-Irish in the American struggle 
for independence has furnished a theme for many writers; and 
their success in all departments of public and private life, ir 





* Winning of the West, 1, p. 102. 
* Cf. Winsor’s Narrative aud Critical History of America, V,p. 304 
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church and state, in education, literature, journalism, and law, 
has been made the subject of such frequent comment that allusion 
to it here would be superfluous. 

Let it not be inferred from this somewhat extended reference 
to Scotch-Irish immigration that we are disposed to regard as of 
subordinate importance the large body of Scots who came to 
America directly from their own land. A comparison of the 
numerical strength of the two streams of immigration, — Ulster 
and Caledonian, — were the data for such a comparison available, 
would be of little profit, for both streams have flowed along practi- 
cally the same lines and have become in large measure interfused. 
Through both the influence of John Knox has filtrated into the 
thought and life of America, and any attempt to decide which has 
been the more important medium of that influence would be 
clearly invidious. , 

In attempting to estimate the share which the Scottish people 
have had in the making of our nation, it would be a serious 
omission not to allude to the part they have taken in its material 
development, especially when we consider that whatever rightful 
claim America has acquired thus far to preéminence among the 
nations is best expressed, perhaps, in terms of material accom- 
plishment. Strange as it may seem, in no sphere of our national 
life is the ascendency of the Scot more conspicuously manifest than 
in the business sphere. You have only to run over in your mind 
the mammoth commercial enterprises so characteristic of our life 
and age, and note the men who are their guiding spirits, to be 
thoroughly convinced on this point. It will be found that in the 
management and direction of these great business concerns our 
Scotch friends are surprisingly numerous. Interesting particulars 
might be brought forward in support of this point, but the Scot- 
tish names of a large number of our great magnates of industry, 
trade, and finance, sufficiently attest the fact. 

We pass now to the consideration of what seems to us the 
most important and determinative of all those conditions in 
the life of the Scottish immigrant which have made him such a 
positive factor in the history of the American people — the un- 
usual educational advantages which he enjoyed in his native land, 
owing to the early installation there of a system of public schools 
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which made it possible, even compulsory, for every likely lad, 
rich or poor, to equip himself for future honorable service to 
society and the state. We are decidedly of the opinion that the 
high grade of popular intelligence, which resulted as the direct 
fruit of that system, is the fact above all others which best ex- 
plains the profound and far-reaching influence of the Scot on 
our national life and character. And there is especial pertinency 
in dwelling on this point in this connection, for the reason that 
Scotland’s debt to John Knox is hardly more religious than 
educational in its nature. Knox was the founder of that system 
of popular education which has made Scotland world-famous, 
and the Scotchman an honored leader everywhere. “ His lofty 
educational ideals and his labors to realize them,” says a 
careful writer on education,* “have affected the very founda- 
tions of the national life and character.” It was Knox’s emi- 
nence and success as a teacher that first won for him public recog- 
nition. The writer just quoted declares that “As a clear-headed 
organizer of a system of education almost perfect in its plan, 
showing a conception of the worth of a liberal training and a 
method of extending this education to all who are worthy of it, 
he stands centuries in advance of his time.” To few men has such 
a splendid opportunity for public service presented itself as came 
to John Knox, when in 1560 Parliament commissioned him, with 
four associates, to prepare a “ Boke of Discipline” for the 
Scottish Church. About one-fifth of this famous document, es- 
sentially religious in its purpose and character, is given up to the 
outlines of a scheme of national education surpassing in the 
thoroughness and liberality of its provisions anything which the 
world had previously known. Of this John Knox was the author, 
and to the close of his life the earnest and patriotic advocate. 
The plan, to state it in brief, provided for a system of universal 
education as the necessary safeguard of a religion founded on 
the right of private judgment. Every parish was to have a school ; 
every important town, an academy; these academies to be the 
feeders of the three universities then in existence in Scotland — 
St. Andrews, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. All children, whether 
of wealthy or indigent parents, were to be compelled to attend 


 *M_S. Kistlar, Baucation, XIX 10s. 
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school, the state to make all necessary provision for the children 
of the poor. Provision was also made for careful, systematic 
supervision of the schools. The first six years of the child’s 
life were to be spent in the grammar school, four more in the 
academy or college, at the expiration of which period, if his at- 
tainments and capacity for future study seemed to warrant it, 
he was to be promoted to the department of his choice in the 
university, where final honors awaited him in law, medicine, or 
theology. Knox’s program included a thorough remodeling of 
the universities themselves, the sluggish atmosphere of which 
bore powerful witness to the general intellectual decadence of 
the times. All the minutiae of the reorganization to be effected 
in these venerable seats of learning,— as respects curriculum, 
general administration, financial management, etc., including even 
the stipends of officers and members of the faculty, — are here 
carefully worked out. 

Such, in barest outline, is the educational scheme contained 
in the “ Boke of Discipline,” a scheme which for general excel- 
lence suffers little when placed alongside the model systems of our 
own day. That Parliament refused to make it the law of the land 
was not at all due to opposition aroused by the discovery of any 
inherent weakness or lack of merit. The sole reason of its re- 
jection was the cupidity of the nobles, who objected to that part of 
the bill which made provision for the support of the schools from 
the confiscated estates of the Old Romish Church, their secret 
purpose being to appropriate all that wealth for themselves. 

It is pertinent to observe, however, that the death of this 
measure was more formal than real. The spirit of it survived; 
and, as the lofty ideal of their great national leader, it continued 
to evoke after his death the profoundest enthusiasm among all 
classes of the people. The power of its influence is reflected 
in repeated overtures to Parliament, through a long period of 
years, on the part of the General Assembly. Owing to the per- 
sistent demands of the people, steady and rapid progress was 
made toward its realization. Burg and parish schools increased 
with marvelous rapidity, and in 1696 a national system of com- 
pulsory education was established by royal ordinance — the final 
fruit of the impulse given by Knox’s earlier work. 
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By the terms of this law every parish was required to pro- 
vide a schoolhouse and salaried teacher. And so thoroughly 
national were these schools that children of all creeds and classes 
— Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, rich and poor 
— commingled in them. It must be confessed, however, that al- 
though this law was faithfully enforced in the Lowlands it was 
largely a dead letter in the Highlands, owing to the general poverty 
of the people. Notwithstanding this fact, and the further fact 
that the system was not without its evident imperfections, it is 
greatly to be doubted whether any other nation can make such a 
creditable educational showing for the period of which we treat. 

It should be emphasized that Knox’s great service to Scot- 
landand the world was twofold — religious and educational ; and 
because it is common to think of Knox exclusively in the rdle of 
a religious teacher and reformer, especial stress should be placed 
on his services to the cause of education. In fact we are dis- 
posed to hazard the assertion that his splendid services to the 
cause of popular education account in no slight degree for the 
magnitude and permanency of his achievements in the sphere of 
religion. There is a reasonableness that compels assent in the 
conclusion reached by a certain writer, who affirms that the “ re- 
ligiosity ” of the Scots, the most dominant characteristic of the 
race, is best accounted for “by attributing it to the excellent 
parish school education which they enjoyed for centuries before 
the era of school boards.”* 

But, it may be asked, to what end is all this reference to the 
educational work of John Knox, and in what way does it help us 
the better to measure and understand his gift to America? 

We have reserved until the last this mention of Knox’s achieve- 
ments in the field of education for the reason that we believe 
that his zeal and activity in this direction explain better than 
all else the tremendous influence which he has exerted upon the 
world. Nor does the acceptance of such a view involve a denial 
of the essential correctness of the popular belief, that the most 





* James Leatham, The Religiostty of the Scot, Westminster Review, 144, p- 88. Mr. 
Leatham uses the word “ religiosity’ not in the uncomplimentary sense in which it 
was employed by Carlyle, who was the inventor of it. There is in it no implication of 
a lack of genuine piety, but a reference merely to the universally recognized religious 
and theological bent of the Scottish character. 
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visible, tangible, impress of John Knox on the life of America 
is to be found today in the great Presbyterian Church, in all its 
branches. The kernel of our contention is simply this: that the 
superior intelligence of the Scot, for which John Knox is chiefly 
to be thanked, is the one endowment above all others that has ever 
made him such a large and efficient factor in every line of human 
progress. 

Scotland’s excellent system of national education had been in 
operation many years when, in 1720, the first considerable emigra- 
tion of her people to this country occurred; and in the life and 
character of those immigrants, and of all who subsequently ar- 
rived, the beneficent effects of that system are tellingly revealed. 
The superior intellectual equipment of the average Scot gave him 
an immense advantage over his neighbors of other races in the 
arduous and difficult labors which fell to the first settlers of 
America. He faced the stern conditions of his primitive environ- 
ment with the cheerful courage and determination of the man 
who knows his resources and is unwaveringly confident of him- 
self. Here doubtless we come upon the secret of that independence 
of action, so characteristic of the Scotch-American, to which at- 
tention has already been called, as having an important bearing on 
our history. Conscious of his ability to cope single-handed with 
life as he found it, he stepped out into the New World with no 
trace of that shrinking timidity which inclines the illiterate in- 
coming hordes of our own day to flock together in the great 
cities. 

There is little need for further expansion of this line of 
thought. Permit me to suggest that to the better education 
of the Scots has been due, probably, their remarkable ca- 
pacity for mingling successfully with other races in a business 
and social way. To the same cause, in fact, may be traced that 
considerable assemblage of qualities which have made the Scot 
the best fitted of all men to make his way in the world. It is no 
small or unworthy part that he has played in American history. 
And to whatever extent it is fair to regard him as the product of 
the religious and educational genius of John Knox, to that ex- 


tent America stands indebted to his maker. 
SAMUEL SIMPSON. 
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JOHN KNOX: HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE AND 
THEOLOGICAL POSITION. 


Knox is known to us mainly in his public actions, and although 
he was the chief agent in giving’a new theology to his country 
and a new character to its religious life, it is not easy to see his 
own mind and his own spiritual experience as clearly as we should 
like. In particular, we are quite without knowledge of the fun- 
damental experience through which the priest of the church of 


Rome became an evangelical Christian and a leader in the Re-’ 


formation. Yet the casual references in the six volumes of his 
works, and especially certain passages in his familiar corres- 
pondence, enable us to understand the kind of Christian he was. 
We can see how his heart and mind were exercised as he lived 
the Christian life and fought the fight of faith; we can see also 
the conceptions of Christianity which bulked most largely in his 
thoughts. 


To begin with the last. When Knox was called to be a min- 


ister of the Gospel by the garrison in St. Andrew’s Castle in 1546 
Protestant Christianity had been fairly defined in both its his- 
torical forms. The fundamental Lutheran doctrine, Justification 
by Faith, and the fundamental Reformed doctrine, the doctrine 
of Election, had taken their places as the determining ideas of 
theological systems. Although the theology of Scotland was 
under Knox’s influence to become unmistakably Calvinistic, at 
this stage in his career what we see in his mind is rather Luth- 
eran than Reformed. He did not himself write on Justification 
by Faith, but he edited, summarized, and commended to his coun- 
trymen a treatise on this subject by Henry Balnaves, a layman 
and Lord of the Court of Session, who fell with him into the 
hands of the French when the castle was taken. Knox tells us 
himself what he means by Justification. “ The substance of jus- 
tification,” he says, “is to cleave fast unto God by Jesus Christ, 
not by ourself, nor yet by our works.” As he said later, in ex- 
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pounding his doctrine of the sacraments, it “restored to Christ 
his proper place.” That is from one point of view the meaning 
of the Reformation. Christ had become invisible in the medie- 
val church; or if not invisible, inaccessible; his place was taken 
by the priesthood, by sacraments, by rites and ceremonies, by 
acts which were “ religious”’ in a technical sense; but he had 
not in that church nor in its life the place which he had in the 
New Testament. The doctrine of justification by faith alone 
gave him back his place: for the faith of which it speaks is faith 
in Him. Jesus Christ was again set forth, visibly, on his cross, 
bearing the sin of the world: that was the whole of the Gospel; 
it was there immediately for every man; and the response which 
it evoked in the heart, and which was called faith, was the whole 
of Christianity. We can understand the emancipating power 
with which this message came to men whose lives had become a 
burden to them under the legal and traditional system of the 
church of Rome; and though it cannot be said that this was the 
ever-dominant thought in Knox’s mind, as it was in Luther’s, 
he had from the first a thorough appreciation of its truth, and of 
the liberty which it brings. 

At a later period in his life, when he had come directly under 
the influence of Calvin, Knox wrote a tremendous treatise on 
Predestination. Modern theologians would agree that the true 
doctrine of justification by faith and the true doctrine of election 
are different ways of expressing the same truth of experience. 
That truth is that salvation is the work of God in Christ. Jus- 
tification by faith puts this in the form of a doctrine of human 
inability man only abandons himself to the Redeemer. Election 
puts it in the form of a doctrine of divine sovereignty — the Re- 
deemer comes in spontaneous goodness and takes hold of the 
sinner for his salvation. But it is one experience, one religious 
experience, which is expressed in both the doctrines; and in their 
Christian substance and intention they are true and identical. 
They are only different ways of saying what every Christian says 
in some way — Not unto us, Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name be the glory, because of Thy lovingkindness and Thy faith- 
fulness. They are harmonious Amens to the words of Jesus, Ye 
have not'chosen me, but I have chosen you. Knox’s treatise on 
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Predestination, however, is not concerned with this experimental 
doctrine of election, but with the doctrine which in some mysteri- 
ous way came to be associated or rather confused and even identi- 
fied with it— the doctrine, namely, that God for his own glory 
foreordains from eternity whatsoever comes to pass. Of course 
I am not going to discuss that doctrine here. Knox is no more 
able than subtler and more speculative heads to meet the obvious 
objections it raises. He clings to it in spite of difficulties, partly, 
I think, because it is inextricably interwoven in his mind with 
his experience of God’s free spontaneous love, and seems indeed 
all of a piece with it; and partly, because, if it is given up, the 
world becomes a scene of moral anarchy. Everything is going 
on in it, but there is no unity of purpose, and nothing is being 
achieved. It was the form, too, which faith in God seemed in- 
evitably to assume when everything in the world was against the 
soul: God lived; there was not in the world, nor could there be, 
anything that lay beyond the scope of his counsel. Perhaps we 
who live in quieter times, and who do not know what it is literally 
to stand in jeopardy every hour, cannot appreciate the need of a 
faith in God so tremendous. One of the most deeply felt sen- 
tences I have noticed in Knox runs thus: “ The causes are known 
to God alone why He suffereth the soldiers to fail in battle whom 
nevertheless He commandeth to fight.” The moral value of this 
doctrine of predestination to a man fighting the Lord’s battle is 
that it enshrines his conviction that God does know. If he goes 
into the battle and fails, it is not without God. The eternal will 
is being fulfilled through it, though he knows not how; and it 
strengthens and enobles him to believe that this is so. It assures 
him, too, that he is immortal till his work is done. 

Although, however, Knox was personally a believer in pre- 
destination, it is well worth remarking that in the Confession of 
Faith, presented to the Scottish Estates in 1560, this doctrine has 
no express place. There is indeed a chapter on election, but it 
is strictly Scriptural and experimental, and does not touch on 
the speculative idea of a foreordination of all things; and where 
the doctrine of God is defined, all that is said is, “ By this God 
we confess and believe all things in heaven and earth as well 
visible as invisible to have been created, to be retained in their 
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being, and to be ruled and guided by his inscrutable providence, 
to such end as his eternal wisdom, goodness, and.justice has ap- 
pointed them, to the manifestation of his own glory.” This 
covers all religious needs, and no doubt represents the non-con- 
troversial mind of the reformer. 

To restore to Christ his proper place was one purpose and 
result of the Reformation; another, in which Knox was equally 
interested, was to restore its proper place to Scripture. The 
Bible was to the Reformers both sword and shield in their con- 
troversy with the church. Now the Bible also, like the funda- 
mental Christian experience, can be looked at in two ways, and 
from the very beginning it was looked at in two ways by Pro- 
testant Christians. On the one hand, it is a record of human ex- 
periences. It is all written by men, telling of their communion 
with God and of God’s communion with them. It is the world’s 
story of the religious life: the great confession of faith. This is 
the way in which the Lutheran church and the German mind in 
general has tended to regard Scripture. But on the other hand, 
Scripture has been regarded not as the witness of the soul’s ex- 
periences, but as the record of God’s revelations. It has assumed 
the character not of a sublime confession of faith extending 
through the ages, but of a Divine law, every word of which has 
the authority of God behind it. This on the whole was the Cal- 
vinistic view of Scripture. Of course these are abstractions, and 
it is easy to see the truth and the falsehood of both, but they are 
not unimportant. Knox’s use of the Bible for theological pur- 
poses was unequivocally Calvinistic. Not that he could avoid 
reading it as a confession of faith, in which justice is done to all 
the ups and downs of the conflict. It was a mirror in which he 
saw the reflection of his own experience, and knew that he was 
in the succession of the saints. It was his habit to read through 
the Psalter every month, and he was especially at home with tried 
souls like Job, Jeremiah, Elijah, and the Psalmists. But in the 
main the Bible is for him the law of the Lord, and he uses it as 
such with an indiscriminating rigor which, in a man with his 
knowledge of life, is surprising. Not only its precepts, but its 
examples are authoritative for him; and he argues from them, 
when it suits his purpose, with unhesitating decision. In this 
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he was not merely a Calvinist, but a Puritan ; and there is nothing 
on which he is more emphatic than the dictum that to introduce 
anything into the church or the worship of God for which express 
authority cannot be adduced from Scripture is idolatry, and to be 
punished with all the severities denounced against idolatry in the 
Old Testament itself. 

Two illustrations may be given of this. The first is the doc- 
trine of the Mass. From the -very beginning of his ministry 
Knox thought that the mass was idolatry. He heaped oppro- 
brium upon it. He exhausted all the sarcasm of the prophets in 


deriding the priest-made, hand-made God. “The strongest of © 


all motives that lead to Rome,” says Mr. Shorthouse, “is the 
craving after the Mass.” This is true. What the soul must 
have is the assurance of a love of God which forever bears the 
sin of the world, an atoning sacrifice which does not belong to 
a remote past, but has in it a perpetual, an eternal virtue. It is 
because the mass is one way in which this assurance is given that 
it is the citadel of the Romish Church’s strength. Without per- 
haps appreciating this; without recognizing that if the Gospel 
was buried under all the clerical mummery of masses, it was 
buried alive, so to speak, and could work through them for the 
healing of simple souls, Knox saw clearly where the strength of 
Romanism lay, and directed against the mass his implacable hos- 
tility. One mass, he said, when he heard that it had been cele- 
brated at Holyrood, alarmed him more than the landing of ten 
thousand armed men in the kingdom. It must be put down by 
main force. The law must forbid it; and if a first offense was 
punished by fine and a second by exile, for a third the idolater 
must die the death. From the beginning to the end of his career, 
in England, in France, in Scotland, Knox was relentless and un- 
compromising on this point. The moral for a modern Protestant 
preacher is to see that he has in his church and in his Gospel 
somewhere, in a less materialistic, more spiritual, and therefore 
more adequate and less idolatrous form, that assurance of a pres- 
ent sin-bearing love of God which the mass seals to the penitent 
soul. 

The next illustration of Knox’s use of the Bible may be taken 
from his writings on Church Reform. The subsequent his- 
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tory of the church in Scotland gives peculiar piquancy to this. 
Scotland is a little country, but it is the classical ground of the 
great and as yet not quite decided controversy about the relation 
of church and state. In America this may not seem to be a 
matter about which controversy is possible. Church and State 
are defined here, as indeed they are by most members of the 
church to which I belong, mainly, if not exclusively, by contrast 
with each other. They have different spheres, or they exist on 
different planes, and there is no need that they should come into 
collision. The church is a kingdom which is not of this world, 
and there can be no misunderstanding between it and the state 
which is a kingdom of this world. History passes a severe criti- 
cism on this theory, and even at the bar of philosophy it may 
prove not to have said the last word. As soon as we have de- 
fined two great ideas like church and state by contrast with each 
other, so that we see clearly that each is what the other is not, 
and is not what the other is, it becomes intellectually necessary 
for us to rise above this blank contrast, and to define the same 
ideas positively by relation to each other, so that both may have 
value and efficiency in the one moral world in which wwe live. 
This is the difficulty with which we will all be confronted in 
the future: we have gone to the end of the road which tells 
us that church and state have nothing to do with each other, 
and we shall be obliged to consider whether there are any two 
things in the same universe that have nothing to do with each 
other. Knox’s difficulties arose from the fact that in his time 
the distinctions which we have exhausted had not been so much 
as outlined. There was no division of life into religion and 
politics. The church was not an unearthly kingdom; it was 
the nation in its religious aspect. If men like Knox did not see 
life steadily or see it whole, they saw it at least solid; it was a 
unity, and the man who was interested in it at all was interested 
at once in politics, in religion, in economics, in morals. It is in 
this condition of mind that Knox appeals to his Bible to answer 
the question ‘‘ whether the reformation of religion fallen into de- 
cay, and the punishment of false teachers, do appertain to the 
civil magistrate and nobility of any realm.” He has no difficulty 
in finding in it the answer he requires. He points to Moses, who 
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was not a priest, yet was charged by God with the duty of insti- 
tuting Aaron, who was a type of Christ, to the priesthood. He 
points to Hezekiah and Josiah as reformers of religious abuses, 
who compelled a corrupt and negligent priesthood to do their 
duties. “It is a thing more than certain,” he says, with one of 
those magnificent assertions which leave the astonished auditor 
no breath to contradict, “that whatsoever God required of the 
civil magistrate in Israel and Judah concerning the observation 
of true religion during the time of the law, the same doth he re- 
quire of lawful magistrates professing Christ Jesus in the time 
of the Gospel, as the Holy Ghost hath taught us.” But Knox does 
not limit the power and duty of reforming the church to “ the 
civil magistrate and nobility of any realm.” ‘“ Reformation of 
religion,’ he writes expressly to the commonalty in Scotland, 
“belongeth to all that hope for life everlasting. To you it doth 
no less appertain than to your kings and princes, to provide that 
Christ Jesus be truly preached among you, seeing that without 
his true knowledge can neither of you both attain salvation.” 
“If in this point your superiors be negligent 
most justly ye may provide true teachers for yourselves.” With 
characteristic vigor he draws the whole conclusion to which his 
premises point. “ Ye ought,” he says, addressing the lay authori- 
ties, ‘“‘ to remove from honour and to punish with death such as God 
condemneth with his own mouth,” that is, such as participate in 
the idolatry of the mass. There is no time nor need here to point 
out the unsound and perilous logic of such arguments and the 
illegitimacy of this use of Scripture. It is perhaps of more im- 
portance to notice that the idea in Knox’s mind — an idea very 
poorly served by this style of argument — is a thoroughly sound 
one: namely, that the church consists of and belongs to, not its 
officials, but its members; that they are the ultimate source of 
all rule and order in it ; and that Christianity is not a professional 
mystery, a craft that only a school of experts can manipulate, 
but the most universal of human interests, in which persons and 
nations as such are directly, vitally and without exception con- 
cerned. In the working out of these ideas through the exigencies 
of national history they have assumed various and indeed con- 
tradictory attitudes to the arguments of Knox; but no one could 
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do a greater service to his country than to lodge in the minds of 
all men, as Knox did, the idea of personal and national responsi- 
bility to Jesus Christ. All that is great in Scottish history has 
its roots here. 

The one comment to be made on Knox’s use of the Bible, and 
it is applicable to those against whom he used it equally with 
himself, is that it is scholastic, not historical. The whole stands 
for him on one level of interest and authority. To say of him as 
has been said of Carlyle that “in his Bible there was no New 
Testament,” is not so true as to say that he was unconscious of 
any difference between the Old and the New. The questions that 
are raised by historical criticism did not exist for him even to the 
extent to which they did for Luther and Calvin. The one pass- 
age I have noted in which he touches even parenthetically on 
such subjects is in his sermon on Christ’s temptation. He reads 
the whole narrative literally, but does not bind others to do so. 
“The most part of expositors,” he says, “do think that all this 
temptation was in spirit and imagination only, the corporal sense 
being nothing moved. I will contend with no man in such cases, 
but patiently will I suffer every man to abound in his own knowl- 
edge; and without prejudice of any man’s estimation I offer my 
judgment to be weighed and considered by Christian charity.” 
O si sic omnia, one can hardly help adding. 

Knox’s doctrine of the church has nothing in it to distinguish 
it from the ordinary doctrine of the reformed churches. The 
notes of the true church are three: 1) the true preaching of the 
word of God, in which God has revealed himself unto us, as the 
writings of the prophets and the apostles declare. 2) the right 
administration of the sacraments of Christ Jesus. 3) Eccle- 
siastical discipline uprightly ministered, as God’s word pre- 
scribes, whereby vice is repressed and virtue nourished. We 
can easily understand the emphasis laid on the first of these, the 
pure preaching of the gospel, but many have had their doubts 
about the other two, and especially about the last. These doubts, 
however, are hardly justified. We must remember that in the 
church of Rome Christianity had come to be a system of sacra- 
nents ; all grace was sacramental ; and the great space given in the 
Scottish Confession of Faith, which was mainly Knox’s work, to 
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the definition of the true doctrine of the sacraments, was demanded 
by the time, to begin with. It was demanded further by the fact 
that in the New Testament itself the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are each in its own way a condensation of the 
most essential truths of the Christian religion. The church that 
celebrates the sacraments will not readily lapse from what is 
vital in the gospel, and the disposition to abandon New Testa- 
ment ideas is almost invariably attended by a disposition to slight 
or supersede the sacraments. But it is especially the third point, 
ecclesiastical discipline rightly ministered, for which Knox and 
the church which owed so much to him have been confidently 
criticised. I venture to hold, as against such criticism, that in 
the essential matter Knox was here entirely in the right. If the 
first mark of the church is truth, the preaching of the pure Gos- 
pel, and the second worsifip, the right administration of the sacra- 
ments, surely the next is the presence and action in it of a power 
which maintains Christian character. The church has suffered 
more from forgetting that it had a character to keep, a moral 
standard to maintain in the lives of its members, than from any 
other cause. Orthodoxy is nothing, worship is nothing, if Chris- 
tian character is wanting, and this is what ecclesiastical discipline 
has in view. It is easy, of course, to point out that when the 
forces in the church which ought to tell upon the production and 
elevation of character can only manifest themselves in ecclesias- 
tical processes — when discipline, in other words, is reduced to 
assuming legal forms — the church has failed. No doubt it has 
failed, judged by the highest standard; but it is a mark of the 
true church, as Knox understood it, that it must take responsi- 
bility for its failures, and deal seriously with them. And in that, 
who will deny that he was right? Yet strongly as he insisted 
on character as a note of the true church, he was quite free from 
fanaticism. He knew there would be bad men in the true church, 
but their presence did not deprive it of its character. There is 
a singular mixture of liberality and narrowness in some of his 
expressions on this subject. It is the devil, he says roundly, who 
tempts men to argue from life to doctrine, and to say, Here is a 
bad man, therefore here is a false doctrine; here is a good man, 
here therefore is true doctrine. . “In the ancient idolatry,” he 
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writes, “men of most singular virtues, temperance and external 
justice did live, as faithful histories do witness unto us. And 
this day, amongst the Turks, the common multitude do live'a 
more strait life in many things than God’s word does require; 
yea and some of them as concerning their external behavior, may 
be judged irreprehensible. But what folly were it to prove and 
allow therefore their damnable and false religion! ” 

What has been said is sufficient, perhaps, to give a fair idea 
of Knox’s theology. Properly speaking, it is not his; it is the 
theology of the Reformed church, with a national accent. Of 
his religion in the sense of his inner personal experience it is not 
so easy to speak. Constitutionally, he was not a man of high 
spirits. He speaks of “this my churlish nature, for the most 
part oppressed with melancholy.” In his farewell to the elders 
at Edinburgh he says that only the sense of his responsibility to 
God enabled him to overcome his natural timidity. “In respect 
that he bore God’s message, to whom he must make account for 
the same, he (albeit he was weak and an unworthy creature, and 
a fearful man) feared not the faces of men.” All his life he suf- 
fered agonies from dyspepsia and gravel. He knew when he ac- 
cepted the call to preach in St. Andrew’s that he was putting his 
life at hazard. John Rough, who acted as spokesman for the 
garrison in giving the call, was himself burned at Smithfield ; and 
all through the twenty-six years which intervened before his own 
death, Knox’s life could hardly be called safe. He stood in 
jeopardy every hour. He died daily. If the typical Christian 
is the martyr, and that is the New Testament view, few have a 
better right to the title. He had the cross on his shoulders daily, 
prepared at any moment to die in the service of Christ. 

This gives a peculiar intensity to all that he says about suffer- 
ing. “O Christian brethren,” he exclaims, “I write by expe- 
rience.” He learned that God does not forsake his children under 
the cross. “In the cross of Christ always is included a secret and 
hid victory, never well known till the sufferer appear all to- 
gether to be as it were exterminat.” His repeated experiences 
of deliverance, when man’s extremity proved God’s opportunity, 
made hope blaze in him like a pillar of fire in the darkest hours. 
He writes of “faith . . . whose nature is to hope against 
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hope.” He believes in prayer with an uncalculating, unlimited 
belief. He knows what it is in ordinary times: “an earnest and 
familiar talking with God”; but he knows also what it is, and 
what deliverance it brings, in extremity. “For I, the writer 
hereof, let this be said to the laud and praise of God alone, in 
anguish of mind and vehement tribulation and affliction, called 
to the Lord when not only the ungodly, but even my faithful 
brethren, yea and my own self, that is, all natural understanding, 
judged my cause to be irremediable: and yet in my greatest ca- 
lamity, and when my pains were most cruel, willed his eternal 
wisdom that my hands should write far contrary to the judgment 
of carnal reason: which his mercy hath proved true. Blessed 
be his holy name. And therefore dare I be bold, in the verity of 
God’s word, to promise that notwithstanding the vehemency of 
trouble, the long continuance thereof, the desperation of all men, 
the fearfulness, danger, dolour and anguish of our own hearts, 
yet if we call constantly to God, that beyond expectation of all 
men he shall deliver.” There is something truly Pauline in this, 
yet quite original. In the strength of it Knox can rebuke the 
cowardly and indulgent. “ Who now,” he exclaims, “ rejoiceth 
under the cross?” “All men appeared to live in such careless 
security as though the immutable sentence of God pronouncing 
that whosoever will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer perse- 
cution had nothing appertained to our age.” Why do we not 
stand in jeopardy every hour? 

It was out of his own experience, too, that Knox consoled 
as well as rebuked. The most attractive part of his works is his 
correspondence with women who evidently found in him a 
director able to sympathize with spiritual troubles. His chief 
correspondent was his mother-in-law, a hypochondriacal person 
who sometimes tried his patience. Yet he could be very patient. 
“This day,” he writes to her once, “ ye know to be the day of 
my study and prayer unto God; yet if your trouble be intolerable, 
or if ye think my presence may release your pain (she had pro- 
posed to visit him on the day in question), do as the spirit shall 
move you, for you know that I will be offended with nothing that 
you do in God’s name. And O how glad would I be to feed the 
hungry and give medicine to the sick! Your messenger found 
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me in bed after a sore trouble and a most dolorous night, and so 
dolour may complain to dolour when we two meet.” What par- 
ticular trials of the spirit he had to deal with in himself or others 
is not quite clear. Sometimes it was the general trial of unbelief. 
It gives one a start in the Pilgrim’s Progress to find Christian 
encounter old Atheist, with his loud laugh and bold assertion that 
there was no such place as the pilgrim was bound for, not before 
starting on his journey, but when he was near its goal. Knox 
and his mother-in-law had both encountered him. Sometimes 
the trial was connected with Scripture. ‘He (the Tempter) 
would persuade you that God’s word is of no effect, but that it is 
a vain tale invented by man, and so all that is spoken of Jesus, 
the son of God, is but a vain fable. . . . He says the Scrip- 
tures of God are but a tale, and no credit is to be given to them.” 
Sometimes, again, it arises out of the want of assurance, or of 
any vividness in religious experience: there is no sense, so to 
speak, either of sin or grace. Knox deals with both states. “I 
can write to you by my own experience. I have sometimes been 
in that security that I felt not dolour for sin, neither yet displeas- 


ure against myself for any iniquity in that I did offend.’ God 
cured him of this by sharp medicines. But He dealt graciously 
with him in the want of assurance, and so Knox deals with his cor- 


“ec 


respondents. “It is dolorous to the faithful,” he writes, “to 
lack the sensible feeling of God’s mercy and goodness (and the 
sensible feeling thereof he lacketh what time he fully cannot rest 
and repose upon the same). And yet as nothing more commonly 
cometh to God’s children, so is there no exercise more profitable 
for his soldiers than the same.” The figure of the soldier is fre- 
quent in Knox, but in this case it is the child he makes use of. 
“As the natural father will not kill the body of the child, albeit 
through sickness it faint, and abhor comfortable meats, no more 
(and much less) will our heavenly father kill our souls, albeit, 
through spiritual infirmity and weakness of our faith, sometimes 
we refuse the lively food of his comfortable promises.” Knox 
is skilful in extracting evidences for faith even out of the con- 
flict and misery of unbelief. ‘“ Dear mother,” he writes, “ he 
that is sorry for absence of virtue is not altogether destitute of 
thesame . . . our hunger cries unto God.” And again, this 
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time quoting Mrs. Bowes, “only the regenerate man fights the 
battle.” Again, “In that ye lament the absence of your Father’s 
amiable presence and face ye bear witness that there is a God.” 
Knox is familiar with the faith that is born of despair, and refuses 
to be overcome by it: there is none like that. “ At such time as 
the flesh, natural reason, the law of God, the present torment and 
the devil, all at once doth cry, God is angry, and therefore is 
there neither help nor remedy to be hoped for at his hand: At 
such time, I say, to sob unto God is the demonstration of the 
secret seed of God which is hid in God’s elect children.” 
Knox’s work as a preacher, in contrast with his work as a 
pastor or spiritual director, shows another and perhaps a more in- 
spiring aspect of his own religious life. He had an intense ap- 
preciation of the Gospel, and a consuming desire to preach it, 
especially in Scotland. The need of the people after centuries of 


neglect — “our brethren night and day sobbing and groaning 
for the bread of life ’’— moved him to a deep and lifelong com- 
passion. “ Depart I cannot,” he writes even when his life was in 


danger, “ till such time as God quench their thirst a little.” “O 
sweet were the death that should follow such forty days in Edin- 
burgh as here I have had three ” — spent, that is, in preaching. 
His preaching had the trenchancy of Elijah’s: “in religion there 
is no midst; either it is the religion of God, and in every- 
thing that is done it must have the assurance of God’s word, and 
then is his majesty truly honored; or else it is the religion of the 
devil, which is when men erect and set up to God such religion as 
pleaseth them.” But he knew also how to glorify God by faith 
in his love. “ When he appears to leave us a little in our own 
weak corruption, and to show his face angry against sin, then 
to seek unto his promises, then to call upon his help, and to appeal 
him as it were that he declare himself a true, merciful and be- 
nign Father towards us, is the greatest glory that we can give 
unto him; yea it is to overcome him and to be victor over him 
by his own strength, which albeit we feel not in the present com- 
bat no more than Jacob did in wrestling with the angel, yet shall 
we find the comfort of it when the storm is a little assuaged.” 
Knox’s voice, as the English ambassador, Randolph, said, was 
able to put more life into men than five hundred trumpets con- 
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tinually blustering in their ears; but evidently it had other be- 
sides the trumpet tones. And in view of the large use he made 
of the Old Testament in dealing with national religion we ought 
to remember that he first cast anchor, to use his own expression, 
in the seventeenth chapter of John, and it was this with the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah and the epistle to the Ephesians whicii was 
his chosen portion on his deathbed. 

Knox confesses the familiar faults of a preacher. Some- 
times it seemed to him that he had been careless. ‘I did it not,” 
he writes, speaking of distributing the bread of life, “ with such 
fervency, with such indifferency, with such diligence, as this day 
I know my duty was to have done.” Sometimes he even thought 
he had loved ease, and stayed where he had an audience, rather 
than gone where the Gospel was needed. “I might be more dili- 
gent in going from place to place, although I should beg, and 
preach Christ.” Sometimes, strange to say, he thought he had 
failed in directness and courage. “Alas, this day my conscience 
accuseth me that I spake not as plainly as my duty was to have 
done: for I ought to have said to the wicked man expressedly by 
his name, Thou shalt die the death.” We can hardly forbear a 
smile at the ironical humor of what follows: “I dare not say 
that I was the greatest flatterer.” He was not insensible to 
praise: who is? “ There is a spiritual pride which is not hastily 
suppressed in God’s very elect children, as witnesses ot Paul.” 
es “T can write to you by my own experience.” 

“My vane heart did thus flatter myself ( I write the truth to my 
own confusion and to the glory of my heavenly Father through 
Jesus Christ) ‘ Thou hast suffered great trouble for the profess- 
ing of Christ’s truth, God has done great things for thee, deliver- 
ing thée from that most cruel bondage (the galleys). He has 
placed thee in a most honorable vocation, and thy labors are not 
without fruit; therefore thou ought to rejoice and to give praise 
unto God.’ O mother,” he goes on, “this was a subtle serpent 
who could thus pour in venom, I not perceiving it; but blessed be 
my God who permitted me not long to sleep in that estate.” He 
knew the temptation of the modern minister to waste his time in 
what is not his work: “ That day I thought I had not sinned if 
I had not been idle.” We can only say as we look back at all 
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these utterances that this man was of like passions, like infirmi- 
ties with ourselves; and that in the midst of them _he was con- 
scious of the same consolation and the same discipline as we. 
There is not much, probably, in his theology that can help us, in 
an intellectual environment so different, in thinking out the Gos- 
pel; but in the whole-heartedness with which he gave himself 
to the Gospel as he understood it, in the breadth of his interest 
in national life, in his energy, in his courage, his inextinguishable 
hope, he is an example and an inspiration to us all. He served 
Scotland, and, like his great successor, Chalmers, sought the 
Christian good of the Scottish people, with his whole heart. At 
the very end of his life it wounded him in a tender point to have 
this denied. “One thing in the end,” he says, and with this we 
may conclude, “I may not pretermit, that is, to give him a lie in 
his throat that either dare or will say that ever I sought support 
against my native country. What I have been to my country, 
albeit this unthankful age will not know, yet the ages to come 
will be compelled to bear witness to the truth.” No boast has 
ever been more perfectly justified; and all that Knox was to his 
country rested on his own acceptance of the Reformed Chris- 
tianity, and on the power with which he infused into other men, 
and into the national consciousness as a whole, the impulses which 


had regenerated himself. 
James DENNEY. 


Glasgow, Scotland. 
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CAPEN’S CONNECTICUT POOR LAWS. 


Some ten years ago the American Economic Association pub- 
lished a treatise of 135 pages by Prof. John Cummings on the 
“ Poor Laws of Massachusetts and New York.” The result of a 
much more thorough study of the Connecticut poor law has now 
been given us by Dr. Edward W. Capen in a volume of over 
five hundred pages. The work has been thoroughly well done, 
the style is clear and concise, untiring care has been given to the 
preservation of accuracy in details, and the matter is so arranged 
and indexed that it may be read with interest or used conveniently 
for reference. 

The history of the poor law is divided into five periods: the 
early colonial, the late colonial, the period of interpretation and 
completion (1784-1838), the institutional period (1838-1875), and 
the period of special legislation (1875-1903). These periods mark 
the main divisions of the book, and the same order of topical treat- 
ment is used for each period. The principal topics treated are the 
laws of settlement, for the support of relatives, against idleness, 
against intemperance, against bastardy, methods of relief, pension 
laws, law against vagrancy, for the care of the insane, and for the 
protection of minors. These topics are subdivided, and others are 
added in the later periods as the problem of poor relief becomes 
more complicated. In addition to the laws of each period an ac- 
count is given of the judicial decisions bearing upon the topics 
discussed. 

Connecticut presents an extreme type of the town system in 
general poor relief. This local responsibility is still preserved, 
though in recent decades the state factor has largely increased 
through aid to institutions for the relief of special classes. The 
selectmen of each town are required to give necessary support 
to anyone falling in need within its boundaries. If the person 
aided has a legal settlement in some other town in Connecticut, the 
amount expended may be collected from the town of settlement. 

One statement of the author concerning the settlement law 
seems at least open to question. Legal settlement in a town is ac- 
quired by inhabitants of other towns in the state by four years’ 
self-supporting residence. The word inhabitant in the above pro- 
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vision has been given a liberal interpretation by the courts, so 
as to include, among others, people from other states and coun- 
tries who have been made voters in a Connecticut town. The 
question arises whether such adopted citizens can gain a settle- 
ment by four years residence in the town where they first become 
citizens of Connecticut, or whether it is necessary after becoming 
an inhabitant of one town that they should move to some other 
town and live there for the four years. Dr. Capen states (p. 283), 
that such a change of residence is necessary, and several judicial 
decisions have tended toward that conclusion, although such a 
provision would be manifestly without reason. In the case, how- 
ever, of Guilford vs. New Haven (56 Conn., 465), it was decided 
that a naturalized citizen gained a settlement in the same town 
in which he first became a citizen by four years of subsequent 
residence. This was under the law as it read before the revision 
of 1888. The present law has received no direct judicial inter- 
pretation upon this point, but as a matter of fact the old decision 
is accepted by relieving officers, and citizens of four years con- 
tinuous self-supporting residence in a town are accepted as 
settled there without regard to former residence. It is to be 
hoped that this practice will be sanctioned by the courts if the 
question is brought up for judicial decision. 

Among the interesting discoveries is that of an indeterminate 
sentence law as far back as 1750, and a provision in the statutes 
of 1838 for the release from the workhouse of any one who re- 
formed though the term for which he was sentenced had not 
expired. 

The publication of this treatise should make the state more 
conscious of what its poor law is, and pave the way for its im- 


provement. 
DAVID I. GREEN. 
(The Historical Development of the Poor Law of Connecticut, by Edward Warren 
Capen, Ph.D., Columbia University Press, pp. 520. $3.00.) 





Ever since Prof. George F. Moore (“ Journ. Bib. Lit.” 1890) and 
Maher (“Recent Evidence for the Authenticity of the Gospels,” London, 
Catholic Truth Society, 1893) suggested that Tatian in his Diatessaron 
made the order of events in Matthew the controlling order over that of 
Mark and Luke, there has been the possibility of explaining one of the 
puzzles of the Synoptic Problem. For with all the light thrown upon that 
problem by Papias’ statement as to the origin of Mark’s Gospel, it has 
always been difficult to understand just what he meant by saying that 
Mark’s interpreting of Peter’s discourses was “not in order ” ob pévroe Taget, 

The crude explanation that it referred to Mark’s effort as being a lot 
of disarranged notes has long since been given up, the conviction growing 
that the Markan writing which the Presbyter had in mind was substan- 
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tially the narrative document we now possess in our second canonical 
Gospel. This Gospel, however, is the opposite of a document which could 
be described as “not in order”; for not only is it pre-eminently arranged 
in chronological sequence, but, as a matter of fact; its sequence controls 
that of the other two Gospels. 

It would seem, therefore, that Papias’ statement was not to be taken 
absolutely, but relatively, and had reference to some other Gospel docu- 
ment, whose order. in the Presbyter’s mind was to such an extent the 
standard that Mark’s deviation from it could designate his narrative as 
“not in order.” 

Such standard narratives had been suggested by scholars. But none 
seemed to present the significance which this suggestion regarding Tatian’s 
use of Matthew carried with it. For such preference by Tatian would 
seem to represent the current opinion of his day, which had placed Mat- 
thew at the head of the New Testament canonical writings and would ap- 
pear to be confirmed by the fact that Matthew’s order is peculiar in the 
topical grouping of its material; so that it would not be lack of chrono- 
logical sequence for which the Presbyter was blaming Mark, but ordered 
arrangement (see Plato’s use of tafi¢ in his Republic). 

Here, then, was considerable light upon the riddle — providing Tatian 
really gave to Matthew’s arrangement of material the preference it was 
claimed he did. 

In a brochure of less than a hundred pages, entitled The Diatessaron of 
Tatian and the Synoptic Problem, Prof. Augustus Hobson of Chicago 
University makes quite evident that no such preference can be shown to 
exist —in fact, that the one clear thing in Tatian’s harmony is that no 
preference is given to the order or arrangement of any one of the four 
Gospels. 

In a singular and exhaustive way he lays before the reader a review of 
the situation, a statement of the problem and the scientific method which 
must be followed in order to obtain trustworthy results. With a thor- 
ough application of the method on which he insists he shows the untena- 
bleness of the views which claim a positive preference for some one special 
specific Gospel order in the arrangement which Titian has given his ma- 
terial, directing his criticism especially against the rather strenuous posi- 
tion of Bacon (“Am. Journ. Theol.,” Oct., 1900) that Tatian’s order has 
been followed even to the right arrangement of the material which, in the 
present canonical Gospel, is so conspicuously disarranged — Tatian, ac- 
cording to Bacon, having before him a primary copy of the Gospel in 
which the present disarrangement did not exist. 

The author then gives the narrative plan presented in the Diatessaron 
and shows from it conclusively that Tatian was no mere mechanical har- 
monist, but, on the theory that the Evangelists had dealt freely with the 
material which they used, proceeded, with a critical acuteness often re- 
markable, to give what he considered the right order of the Gospel events. 

What this reconstruction was, the author makes evident by showing 
that, in prod‘icing it, Tatian not only altered the order of events, conflated 
accounts, added and omitted words and phrases — in one case, the genealo- 
gies, dispensing with an entire section — but rewrote at times the material 
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which he found, though his regard for his services was too great to bring 
him to extend this rewriting to whole events. In fact, in this regard for 
his services he stands on a mere exacting level than the Evangelists 
themselves; for he wrote after the idea of a Canon had come into the 
thought of the Church and was bound by the idea, as the Evangelists 
who wrote before its coming were not. 

Altogether Prof. Hobson has given us a scholarly piece of work which 
will have its influence on Synoptic Criticism as well as on the criticism of 
the Diatessaron itself. (University of Chicago Press, pp. 81. In the series 
“ Historical & Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the New Testa- 
ment,” being Vol. 1, Part III, in the Linguistic & Exegetical subseries. ) 

M. W. J. 


The test of Christian discipleship was given by the Master: “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” But the Church has been reluctant to accept 
and adopt the standard. It is easier to concoct a comprehensive creed than 
to live a straightforward Christian life. The world has usually applied the 
test, though in a bungling way, for conscience is ever on the side of Christ. 
Today as in apostolic times men are coming to realize that “ faith without 
works is dead.” What is Christianity today? What was it eighteen hun- 
dred years ago? These are paramount questions, and many and diverse 
answers are being given. The trend, however, is in the direction of the 
life-test. One of the most valuable contributions toward a better under- 
standing of apostolic Christianity is Dobschutz’s Christian Life in the 
Primitive Church, an English translation of which has come to hand. Our 
author, after a brief introduction, divides his subject into three general 
heads: The Pauline Churches, Jewish Christendom, and Later Christianity 
among the Heathen. His object is to lay bare the real life of the early 
Christians, to test their attainments, to mark their short-comings, and to 
make clear their own criteria of character. A chapter on the education of 
the Churches is followed by three chapters on the Church at Corinth and 
one each on the Churches of Macedonia, Asia Minor, and Rome. What 
were the live, practical questions in the various Christian communities in 
those early days? What was the real impulse to duty and service, and 
what the power that enabled the average disciple to live the higher life? 
Our author handles his sources in a sane and scholarly manner, and few 
facts escape his notice. The book is highly interesting, well proportioned, 
and will not fail of a wide reading and a wholesome influence. (Putnam, 
pp. 438. $2.25.) E. K. M. 

lhe first volume of the English translation of Harnack’s Expansion of 


Christianity is before us, and the second and final will soon be at hand 
No other living 


Schuerer, Ramsay, 


The work is one of great importance and of high merit 
historian is so well equipped for this task as Harnack 

Duchesne, Boissier, and a few others could have treated certain phases of 
the subject with perhaps greater knowledge of details, but for the manifold 


theme Harnack’s equipment is unrivaled lo treat of the mission and 
spread of the Christian religion during the first three centuries requires an 
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addition, a knowledge of the prevalence and vitality of the old faiths and 
the unfaith which Christianity was gradually superseding. Many and in- 
deed most other questions of general history are involved in the task, and 
no wonder our author confesses at the close that “a whole series of ques- 
tions remains unanswered.” The present volume consists of three books. 
The first is introductory and treats of the diffusion of Judaism, the ex- 
ternal and internal conditions of the worldwide expansion, Jesus Christ 
and the universal mission and the transition from the Jewish to the gentile 
mission, with an excursus on “ the alleged council of the apostles at Anti- 
och.” There is little that is fresh in this portion of the work, but in the 
excursus our author entirely justifies the term “alleged.” In Book II, 
Harnack deals with the mission-preaching in word and deed. The range 
of topics is very wide: The religious characteristics of the mission-preach- 
ing, the gospel of salvation and of the Saviour, the gospel of love and 
charity, the religion of the Spirit and power, of authority and reason, of 
mysteries and transcendentalism, of a Book and of a history realized, and 
a chapter each on the historical and political consciousness of Christendom, 
and the conflict with polytheism and idolatry. In addition, there is an 
excursus on the conflict with demons, and also on Christians as a third 
race, besides an epilogue on Christianity in its completed form as a syn- 
cretic religion. Harnack’s well-known point of view prevails throughout. 
Does he allow sufficiently for the deep undercurrent of common Christian 
faith, which finally found its embodiment and idealization in myth and 
legend? And was not that faith simpler and purer than our author is in- 
clined to think? The truth and its symbolized expression may not have 
been so early and so completely blended as Harnack would seem to be- 
lieve. We cannot, however, be too grateful to our author for this most 
interesting and valuable product of his fertile pen. No student of early 
Church history can afford to be without it. In spite of his excuse we are 
sorry that Dr. Harnack did not supply us with a map. (Putnam, pp. 494. 
$2.25.) E. K. M. 


The Crown Theological Library has issued a volume entitled Faith 
and Morals, consisting of the translation of two works by Prof. Herrmann 
of Marburg. The first of these is entitled “ Faith as Ritschl Defined It,” 
and the second “ The Moral Law as Understood in Romanism and in 
Protestantism.” The two discussions have an intimate connection, for it 
is Herrmann’s fundamental position that faith is the principle that both 
conditions a man’s inner relation to God and his conduct among men. 
With the utmost vigor and clearness does this most individual of modern 
theologians insist that in the act of faith each soul has and must have a 
special experience of God. This experience is quickened by contact with 
the personality of Christ, who stands ever before all who approach him 
as the only revealer of God and the only pledge that the good which was 
perfectly realized in himself can become the possession of those who learn 
of him. Manifestly this good « « no mere impersonal or material 
quantun It hrough and throug! moral conception. Good becomes 
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pose of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. Here Herrmann found it neces- 
sary in his discussion of the moral law to attack with the utmost frankness 
and severity the Roman Catholic position. He did not shrink from insist- 
ing that the fundamental doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church is im- 
moral, for it insists that faith consists in the assent to certain doctrines 
even although these are not absorbed by the heart nor spring from the 
inner life of the individual. No doubt good Roman Catholics have ab- 
sorbed this faith and have a personal relation with God in Christ; but their 
system compels them to teach that the supreme duty of every man is to 
acquiesce in whatever the church teaches, whether he personally under- 
stands it or not. Christian belief thus becomes a law outside the indi- 
vidual life. Here he is not concerned so much with the particular doctrine 
which the Romish Church teaches, but “with the way in which they be- 
lieve.” What the Church of Rome in its official capacity calls morality is 
the death of the moral sense.’ The Roman doctrine of “ Probabilism” is 
closely described and severely exposed. The result of the publication of 
this work was a lively controversy between Dr. Herrmann and Dr. Joseph 
Adloff and Dr. Mausbach.: From slightly different standpoints these two 
Romanists attempted to repel Herrmann’s attack, and quite one-half of the 
present volume of four hundred pages consists of an Appendix in which 
Herrman deals with these antagonists in detail. This he does without 
flinching, maintaining to the very end the strong position which he had 
assumed in his original essay. Never discourteous, Herrmann is never 
cowardly. He is not afraid to see and to state that which too many today 
are willing, in the name of charity, to slur over, namely, the fundamental 
opposition which exists between official Catholicism and essential Protest- 
antism. Yet, it must be said that Herrmann leaves his own position un- 
clear. All his strenuous affirmations about the necessity for an inner and 
personal apprehension of the truth which a man professes to believe do 
not allow for or explain the fact that Christian doctrine is here, and that 
to children and unbelievers and the heathen these doctrines have to be 
taught. It leads also to some curious results if one holds, as he tries to 
do, that nothing should be professed that is not inwardly accepted. The 
Jews believe and tremble, and some men know the truth and do it not. 
Herrmann shows that the Roman Church has not noticed the problem of 
the relation of dogma to faith. But even Herrmann’s solution is simply an 
assertion of the opposite extreme, and it does not square with the facts of 


the Church's life and experience. (Putnam, pp. xii, 415. $1.25 net.) 
W. D. M. 


In his latest volume, Dr. J. R. Illingworth, under the title of Christian 
Character, presents us with ten most luminous lectures on the elements of 
Christian Ethics. The volume contains all the excellences which we are 
accustomed to expect in anything written by Dr. Illingworth — warm 
Christian sentiment, strong ethical conviction, clear and limpid English 
style. These we always find within the covers of his books. If this work 
seems less systematic than one would like to have it, and does not present 
a complete view of Christian ethics, we must yet be most thankful for it 
as a series of essays on various aspects of that great topic. It is time, 
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surely, that someone in the Church of England presented us with a sys- 
tematic treatise on Christian ethics. Dr. T. B. Strong has discussed with 
ample learning and insight the relation of Greek ethics to Christian ethics, 
and the late Dean Church as well as Bishop Paget have both entered 
with great power into particular ethical aspects and problems of the 
Christian religion. But we yet anxiously wait for a volume from one of 
their rising young philosophical theologians which shall treat of Christian 
ethics in relation to general ethics. It is most necessary to have the field 
of Christian ethics described as a definite portion of the whole field of 
systematic theology. One is not surprised and yet one is grateful to find 
that our present author does not shrink from laying on the position at the 
outset that the Christian life “is life in union with God,” but this involves 
an unusually frank consideration of the fact that in the consciousness of 
sin we have a universal obstacle to this union. To overcome sin is the 
first problem for every man who would enter into the Christian life. It is 
easy after this to enter upon the thesis that character is the condition of 
life. Character, of course, is taken in the broadest sense of the word, and 
the Christian character is unfolded with freshness and power. Especially 
valuable-is the discussion of humility, in which it is pointed out that this 
has its root in our sense of dependence upon God. The central portion of 
the book deals with the sources of Christian character. These are found 
in faith and hope (Chapter IV) and love (Chapter V). The discussion 
in these two lectures is one of the richest in recent theological literature, 
and we warmly recommend every minister to fill his mind with every line 
of them. The surprise of the book consists for us in the discussion in 
Chapter VIII of the sacraments. Too many of us have passed so far out 
of the sacramentarian atmosphere that it seems like an outrage upon 
common sense to give them a place of such importance in a system of 
Christian ethics. This is done, however, because Dr. Illingworth’s subject 
is “ Christian Character” and because he believes most firmly that the 
sacraments have a profound influence in the development of individual 
character. All who hold anything more than the merely memorial view 
of the Lord’s Supper and who believe that therein the grace of God does 
act upon the individual believer will welcome this chapter and, without 
going as far as Dr. Illingworth in some of his phrases, will yet acknowl- 
edge that he justifies his discussicn in this place. Altogether this volume 
will be found by the working pastor full of suggestion for his own life 
and full of contribution to his pulpit work. (Macmillan, pp. viii, 206. 
$2.00 net. ) W. D. M. 


Dr. Minot J. Savage has the rare faculty of being always interesting, 
of almost invariably saying some things that are worth heeding, and of 
saying with almost as much regularity some things that one must reject 
with positiveness and sometimes with indignation. All these qualities ap- 
pear in his last book on Life’s Dark Problems. His fundamental thesis 
appears when he says (p. 67): “I believe that we have a right to trust 
faithfully the wisdom and love of God in the working of this perfectly 
ordered universe in which we have found ourselves, and that we have no 
right to pronounce judgment here until we are sure it is complete. Wait, 
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then, and judge when you know.” His theology is a sort of evolutionary, 
paternalistic necessitarianism. Things have got to be as they are. We 
can imagine situations where they would be a good deal worse, and, the 
world being what it is, we can see God’s love even in the dark places. In 
this spirit he approaches Pain, Life’s Incompleteness, Moral Evil, Death, 
Accidents and Calamities, Mental Decay and Disease, in successive chap- 
ters. He says many helpful things, some very familiar, some more fresh. 
But the striking thing about the book is that in no way is Christ used as a 
key to the problem. In a Christian Theodicy one might reasonably expect 
that Christ would have at least a position of sufficient significance to secure 
a place in a quite full index. (Putnam, pp. 219. $1.35 net.) AG 


Five lectures on preaching, delivered at Bangor Seminary on the 
Shepard Foundation last year, entitled The Minister as Prophet, by Dr. 
C. E. Jefferson. ‘The titles are The Dimension of the Book, The Three 
Men Involved, The Growing of Sermons, Form and Manner, The Place 
of Dogma in Preaching. This work has great interest not only because of 
its homiletic suggestiveness, and its literary quality, but because of its 
unconscious autobiographical character. Men will read it to get some 
idea of the elements which make it possible for such a busy man as Dr. 
Jefferson to accomplish his great outside work, and yet to maintain such 
a uniformly high quality in his pulpit work. His five lectures disclose to 
us, first, that he has a clearly balanced estimate of the great demands upon 
the minister, but he never loses sight of the primacy of preaching; second, 
that he has learned how to codrdinate the “three men” involved, body, 
mind, and spirit, and has=discovered how to put into the content of 
“ spirit’”’ certain ethical concepts and practical moral qualities not always 
associated with the Spirit’s work upon the preacher; third, that “ making” 
or “getting up” a sermon is utterly mechanical without the harder but 
more unconscious process of “ growing” a sermon. Hard work has not a 
more stirring chapter written about it than this third lecture discloses, but 
the secret is here: “ You can never work too much on yourself, but to 
work too much on your sermons is dangerous and easy;” fourth, that the 
clarity, unaffectedness, self-control, and naturalness of Dr. Jefferson’s ser- 
mons, which seem so simple in their style and so clear in their matter that 
one thinks he could easily do the same (till he tries) : that all these quali- 
ties are the fine fruits of a penetrating art and close attention to most ex- 
acting discipline; fifth, that Dr. Jefferson has learned the secret of vitaliz- 
ing doctrine, and giving it a modern motive. This has been evident in his 
notable volumes “ Doctrine and Deed” and “ Things Fundamental”; two 
books which have had a wider reading than any recent volumes of ser- 
mons, and which have shown the possibility of doctrinal preaching in our 
day. Dr. Jefferson’s last lecture gives the inner springs of such sermons. 
No clearer and bolder demand for the place of doctrine in vital preaching 
has been uttered in many a day. The book will hold its place alongside 
of the “ Yale Lectures on Preaching.” It is full of rememberable things: 
pithy, pointed, epigrammatic, sensible, fresh. The volume is a small one, 
but it condenses the substance of many larger volumes: because Dr. Jef- 
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ferson never uses conventional padding, and has the highest power of com- 
pact, clear and forceful statement. (Crowell, pp. 187. go cts. net.) 
A. R. M. 


The author of this book has brought together addresses delivered in 
England and America bearing upon the general topic of The Soul-winning 
Church. The addresses take the sermonic form, and are faithful textual 
discourses, earnest and Biblical in tone, rather conventional in thought 
and treatment, not strikingly fresh, nor containing much that has not been 
said before. But they are stimulating and persuasive, and call to mind 
with fresh earnestness many great duties which the church in our day is 
neglecting. The illustrative matter of the discourses is taken largely from 
the preacher’s own experience in dealing with Christian workers and in 
conversation with men in the inquiry room. The author is Rev. L. G. 
Broughton, D.D. (Revell, pp. 126. 50 cts. net.) A. R. M. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson has held so large a place in the public interest of 
late that his volume The Evangelistic Note will be very welcome. It is 
not a treatise upon Revivals, nor an elaborate discussion of the “ New 
Evangelism.” The book is a volume of sermons: chiefly those he has 
delivered in America, and especially those given at Plymouth Church. 
One on “ Self-reservation” was given at Yale University. The opening 
essay which gives title to the beok is of especial interest, not only because 
of the discussion contained, but because it puts into permanent form the 
story of his own recent history in connection with his London church —a 
story which made so deep an impression here and elsewhere when first 
told. In this essay he also gives the grounds upon which he bases his 
appeal to pastors to strike this note, and shows them how a simpler style 
of address, a more direct appeal, and a more unrestrained fervour are the 
simple means of effecting the needed change of method. He also elabo- 
rates his reasons why the church rather than a hall or theater should be 
the place for such evangelistic work. He pleads for the intellectual note 
in evangelistic preaching which may subsist with a warm appeal, a direct 
aim, and positive and authoritative conviction. We are struck in reading 
his sermons, which occupy most of the volume, that his demand for simple 
preaching does not mean any lowering of the high mental qualities which 
all good preaching must have, nor does he abandon a fine literary form. 
He is evidently a man of letters in the best sense. He does not suppress 
his scholarship nor his evident interest in general literature: but they are 
never obtrusive, and always subserve a direct, simple end of lodging the 
theme. In nearly every case he gives hostages for directness by announc- 
ing his theme at the very beginning of his sermon, often before he gives 
out his text. He wastes less in his introductions than any preacher we 
have read in a long time. What is especially noteworthy in these sermons 
is that they are not in any sense what we ordinarily associate with evan- 
gelistic preaching. That is, they are not mere appeals to immediate de- 
cision for the pressing matter of conversion, but that appeal is all through 
the sermon; and winning men to Christ is the pervasive intent of all that 
is said. Many of his themes are experiential, as “Sons of the Taber- 
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nacle,” “The Courage to Forget,’ “The Seasons of the Soul,” “ Self- 
reservation,” “Christ among the Common Things of Life”: such themes 
as we see very often in modern books of sermons, not accounted evange- 
listic. Or he takes a social theme like “ The Social Significance of Chris- 
tian Love,” “Our Duty to the Bystander,” or a poetic theme “The Min- 
istry of Night.” The only topics which sound conventially evangelistic 
are “God Waiting Man’s Answer,” “The Last Step,’ “To the Utter- 
most,” “Saving Faith.” It is the theme and the treatment which suggest 
the point which Dr. Dawson is making that any pastor who will may give 
the evangelistic note to almost any theme of the pulpit. This volume of 
sermons does not differ essentially from the best sermons published in our 
day, excepting in that indescribable element missing in many, otherwise 
just like them: that note of direct earnest yearning appeal which trans- 
forms the social essay or the experiential disquisition into an Evangel 
message, winning the emotions and commanding the will to the obedience 
of Christ. If this is the New Evangelism, its message is: Be a new man 
yourself, preacher, in the constraining spirit and vital motive for the 
matter of your message, rather than seek an entirely new method of 
preaching, known only to men who are not habitually pastors of the parish 
Christ has entrusted to your care. (Revell Co., pp. 282. $1.25.) A.R M. 


Sermons noted for their almost perfect clarity: a clarity aided by the 
most painstaking divisions and subdivisions, and use of enumeration. We 
have had occasion to review no volume of sermons of late years so con- 
spicuously and helpfully using this older method—so notably missing in 
most modern preaching —as Elims of Life. This method is heightened 
by the extreme fidelity to the textual content of the passage discussed. 
This an admirable quality and evident at a glance, because so unusual. 
But the preacher in this laudable effort tends to fall into the mechanism 
of an earlier day by using a mannerism which pervades nearly every ser- 
mon, expressed in such language as this: “Let me speak about,” “ Let me 
say a few words,” “Let me ask you to notice,” “Let me draw your atten- 
tion,” “Let me give you two or three illustrations,” “Let us consider for 
a few minutes further,” etc., etc. Such expressions so frequently occurring 
in his transitions give a weak and apologetic tone to his otherwise strong 
and luminous thought. This is a volume of sermons of exceptional value, 
by Rev. J. D. Jones, a preacher well known in England. Their excellence 
lies in the rich content of thought rather than in the quality of their style, 
in the full and clear message rather than in its enrichment. There is not 
quite enough lift in the wings of these sermons to carry the full body of 
their material. The first analysis of thought would be helped by ampler 
concreting through more illustration. But as they are, the sermons are of 
unusual excellence and rank the author high among contemporary preach- 
ers. Elims of Life by Rev. J. D. Jones of Bournesmouth. Revell, pp. 
ers. (Revell, pp. 256. $1.00.) A. R. M. 
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complete their course at Hartford, the year of the class to which they belonged is 
given in parenthesis. Those not ordained to the ministry are marked with a dagger f. 
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Harry A. G. ABBE 1900 
Iso ABE 1804 


SoLtomon T. ACHENBACH (1905) 


Haic ADADOURIAN 1893 
GrorceE D. Apams_ 1880 

Harry C. ApAmMs_ 1889 
Myron W. Apams_ 1884 
James B. Apxins_ (1888) 
FrepericK H. ALLEN 1873 
Joun B. ALLEN 1843 

Henry C. Atvorp 1879 
Marpiros H. ANANIKIAN I9QOI 


GrorGE W. ANpDREwS 1882 
Tuomas L. ANGELLt (1866) 
Leon H. AusTIN 1901 
EuGceNne E. Ayres (1892) 


VaHAN S. BaBASINIAN 1900 
GitBert H. BACHELER 1897 
SAMUEL F. Bacon’ 1850 
Witi1am A. Bacon 1895 
Henry L. Battey 1889 
Rosert H. Batt 1889 
Henry L. Battou 1895 
Wiru1aM J. BALLou 1900 
CLARENCE H. BARBER 1880 
LutTHER H. BarBer 1842 
HERBERT A. BARKER IQOI 
STEPHEN G. BARNES 1892 
S. ALLEN BARRETT 1887 


Joun O. Barrows (1863) 
AvucusT— 6 


Pastor, 

Pastor, Tokyo, Japan 

Pastor, Sherburne, Vt. 

Pastor, West Tisbury, Mass. 
Rector (P. E.), Riverside, II. 
Pastor, Danvers Center, Mass. 
Treasurer, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pastor, Belchertown, Mass. 

2191 Broadway, New York City 


Pastor, South Weymouth, Mass. 

Asst. Librarian, H. T. S., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Pastor, Dalton, Mass. 

Professor, Bates Coll., Lewiston, Me. 

Pastor, Quincy Point, Mass. 

Pastor (Bapt.), Chester, Pa. 


Pastor, Buckingham, Conn. 
2527 N. 33d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
England 

Pastor, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Pastor, Fairhaven, Vt. 
Pastor, Chester, Vt. 

Pastor, Hudson, N. H. 
Pastor, Danielson, Conn. 
Ellington, Conn. 

Pastor, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Pastor, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Pastor, Florence, Mass. 
Pastor, Stonington, Conn. 
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Joun Barstow (1887) 


Epwarp N. BartLettt (1869) 


LyMAN BarTLETT 1861 
Witiiam A. BartLetr 1885 
James L. Barton 1885 


-Rogert J. Barton (1889) 

G. SUMNER BASKERVILL 1882 
Austin B. Bassetr (1887) 
Harry A. BEADLE 1898 
Wittiam L. Bearp 1894 
CiarK S. BEARDSLEE 1879 
FLORENCE E. BELLf 1904 


Tuomas J. Bett 1894 
Irvinc H. Berc 1904 
Tuomas L. Bicxet (1898) 
Joun M. BIELER Igo! 
Epwarp N. Bitiincs 1895 
ALFreD H. BircH 1900 
Tuomas D. Biscort (1866) 
Epwin W. BisHop_ 1897 
CuHar_es H. Bissett 1861 
Harry G. BIssELt 1892 
Oscar BISSELL 1853 
WiL1AM F. BISSELL 1902 
WALTER R. BLACKMER 1900 
ArTHUR W. Btatr} (1876) 


James A. BLAISDELL 1892 
Grorce H. Brake 1863 
Cuar_es B. Biss 1903 

J. Henry Briss 1869 
WitiiaM D. P. Briss 1882 
Joun R. BoarpMaANn’ 1808 


JosEPH C. BopwELt 1871 
Wi11t1AM W. Bott 1898 
ALBERT BootH (1855) 
Haroitp G. Boor 1904 
Homer W. Brarinarpt (1892) 


Pastor, Manchester, Vt. 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Missionary, Smyrna, Turkey 

Pastor, Chicago, II. 

Secretary, A. B. C. F. M., Boston, 
Mass. 

Pastor, Greensboro, Vt. 

Teacher, Farm School, N. C. 

Secretary, H. T. S., Hartford, Conn. 

Pastor, Franklin, Conn. 

Missionary, Foochow, China 

Professor, H. T. S., Hartford, Conn. 

(Mrs. Gilbert Lovell), Missionary 
(Pres.), Peking, China 

New York City 

Pastor (D. Ref.), Watervliet, N. Y. 

Pastor (Ger. Ref.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pastor, Eastport, Me. 

Chepachet, R. I. 


Professor, Marietta Col., Marietta, O. 

Pastor, Concord, N. H. 

Florence, Col. 

Missionary, Ahmednagar, India 

Holland, Mass. 

Warren, Vt. 

Pastor, Twinsburg, O. 

Physician, 138 Norfolk St. Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Professor, Beloit Coll., Beloit, Wis. 

Manufacturer, Portland, Me. 

Pastor, Hampden, Mass. 

Pastor, Webster, N. H. 

Rector (P. E.), Amityville, N. Y. 

Secretary, Y. M. C. A.. New York 
City 

Pastor, Machiasport, Me. 

Pastor, Lawrence, Kan. 

138 Laurel Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Pastor, Vassalboro, Me. 

Teacher, High Sch., Hartford, Conn. 
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CHARLES A. Brann 18908 


Frank S. Brewer 18094 
Howarp A. BripGMAaN_ (1887) 


Frank L. Bristot (1875) 
THERON Brown (1859) 


Frep M. BuKER (1906) 


Auice S. BRowNE 1903 

Irvinc A. BurnaPp 1892 
Epwarp A. BuRNHAM 1900 
NorMAND H. BurNHAM (1877) 
Hanrorp M. Burr 1888 

Grace BurroucHst 1899 


REGINALD V. Bury (1893) 
Jesse BuswELt 1898 
STEPHEN G. BuTcHER (1898) 
Epwarp P. BuTLer 1873 
Frank E. ButLer_ 1887 
Ciauve A. BUTTERFIELD 1904 
Epwin H. Byincton (1887) 


Donatp P. CAMERON 1808 


Hoiurs A. CAMPBELL 1886 
Epwarp W. Capen 1808 
HERBERT E. CARLETON 1894 
IsRAEL CARLETON 1863 
Marcus M. CARLETON 1854 
Avucustus S. CARRIER 1884 


CLARK CARTER 1867 
Hersert E. B. CasE 1904 
FRANKLIN M. CuHapin_ 1880 
Epwarp A. CHASE 1883 
SAMUEL A. CHASE 1899 
Irvinc H. CuILps 1903 


Editor, C. S. S. & Pub. Soc., Boston, 
Mass. 

Pastor, New Hartford, Conn. 

Editor, 
Mass. 

Pastor, Candor, N. Y. 

Editor, Youth's Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 

Pastor, 
Conn. 


Congregationalist, Boston, 


(M. E.), North Stirling, 
Missionary, Tungcho, China 

Pastor, Broad Brook, Conn. 

Pastor, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rector (P. E.), Thompsonville, Conn. 
Teacher, Springfield, Mass. 

(Mrs. Wm. A. Mather), Missionary 

(Pres.), Peking, China 


Glenwood, Minn. 

Pastor, Rapid City, S. D. 

Pastor, Sunderland, Mass. 

Pastor, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Pastor, Ludlow, Mass. 

Pastor, Beverly, Mass. 


Business, 71 Broadway, New York 
City 

Ansonia, Conn. 

Editor, A. B. C. F. M., Boston, Mass. 

Teacher, St. Louis Park, Minn. 

Lebanon, Ore. 

Missionary (Pres.), Kulloo, India 

Professor, McCormick Theol. Sem. , 
Chicago, IIl. 

Andover, Mass. 

Missionary, Aguafia, Guam 

Missionary, Lin-Ching, China 

Pastor, Wollaston, Mass. 

9 Cedar St., Chicago, Ill. 

Pastor, Benson, Vt. 
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Aset S. CLarkK{ 1870 


ALBERT W. Crarkx 1868 
Ciara M. CrarKt (1901) 
DANIEL J. CLARK 1880 
DANIEL W. CrarK (1882) 
Gmweon C. CLarK 1847 
Hotiis S. CLarK (1862) 
JAMES S. CLARK 1904 
Wuuiam P. CLrarKE 1891 
Wiis M. CLEAVELAND 1891 
ARTHUR CLEMENTS 1905 

Wa ttace I. Copurn (1885) 
Witiam B. Cotsurn (1853) 
Z. WESLEY COMMERFORD (1900) 
OnsLow W. Comstock} (1902) 
Harry E. Coomss 1903 
Puitie D. Coreyt 1869 

L. ReseccA Corwint 1893 
Lynpon S. CrAwForD 1879 
Epwin G. Crownis 1902 
Grorce H. Cummincs 1886 
ALBERT M. Curryft (1875) 


Cuar_tes H. Curtis 1886 
EtrHan Curtis (1868) 
GeorGE Curtiss (1863) 
Gitsert A. Curtiss 1877 
Payson L. Curtiss 1900 
GeorcE B. CuTLER 1882 


PrerrE S. DAGNAULT 1863 
WuuraM N. P. Darey 1887 
Matcotm DaNA_ Igor 
LLEWELLYN J. Davies 1892 
Cuar_Les H. Davis Igor 

J. MerLE Davis 1904 

Marin D. DetcuorFt (1887) 
VERNON H. DEMING 1808 
CurisTAKES A. DEREBEY (1886) 
Jutes A. DeroME 1888 


Teacher, School for the Deaf, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Missionary, Prague, Austria 

321 W. 45th St., New York City 

Pastor, East Haven, Conn. 

Ashland, Mass. 

Robbins, Tenn. 


Pastor, Hardwick, Vt. 
Missionary, Monastir, Macedonia 


Pastor, Southfield, Mass. 
Pastor, Paola, Kan. 


Pastor (Pres.) Prineville, Ore. 
7 Lynn St., Chelsea, Mass. 
Pastor (Pres.), Peru, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 

Missionary, Trebizond, Turkey 

Pastor, Menasha, Wis. 

Pastor, Danville, Vt. 

Physician, 493 Classon Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Pastor, Rochester, Minn. 

Pastor, Olean, N. Y. 

Kent, Conn. 

Mitteneague, Mass. 

Pastor, Webster, S. D. 

Ware, Mass. 


Pastor (D. Ref.), Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Pastor, Maquoketa, Ia. 

Missionary (Pres.), Tsing-tau, China 
Pastor, Somersville, Conn. 
Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Nagasaki 


Pastor, North Wilbraham, Mass. 
Chicago, III. 
Pastor, Valley Springs, S. D. 
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ALPHONSE De Satviof (1902) 


Frank DiEHL (1903) 
SAMUEL W. DIKE (1866) 


SAMUEL R. Dimock (1850) 
GrorcE S. DopcE 1872 
Row.Lanp B. DopcE 1905 
Cuar_tes A. DowNns_ 1900 
Rocer A. DUNLAP 1903 
Harry S. DuNNING 1896 
Morton D. DunNING_ 1899 
Cuartes H. Dutton (1891) 
Atmon J. DyER 1886 
Epwarp O. Dyer (1881) 


CHARLES O. EAMES 1897 
Henry K. Epson (1853) 
Myron EEtits_ 1871 

Tuomas J. ELLIOTT 1904 
RicHarp S. M. Emrick 1904 
WituiAM F. EncLIisH 1885 
Wiiam A. EsTEerBRooK 1893 
Grorce S. FarrBANKSt (1905) 
Pau. D. FarrcuHitpt 1900 
ALLAN C. Ferrin 1896 
Aaron W. Fretp 1870 

Henry M. Frevp 1841 
CHARLES R. FISHER 1902 
HERMAN P. FisHER 1883 

G. WALTER FIsKE 1898 
SAMUEL A. FISKE 1900 
Epwarp T. FLEMING (1891) 
Grorce C. FLetr (1899) 
SAMUEL B. Forses 1857 
ANNIE J. ForEHAND} 1895 


Guzert L. Forte 1905 
Everett D. Francis 1895 
Mitton N. Frantz 1806 
James LesLigE FRENCH 1902 
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Professor, Northwestern University, 


Evanston, IIl. 


Secretary, League for the Home, Au- 


burndale, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 
Pastor, Boylston Center, Mass. 
Pastor, Hawaiian Islands 
Pastor, Hudson, S. D. 
Pastor, Paterson, N. J. 
Pastor (Pres.), Corry, Pa. 
Professor, Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan 
Pastor, Newhaven, Vt. 
Pastor, Sharon, Mass. 
Pastor, Sharon, Conn. 


Pastor, Rochester, N. Y. 
Professor, Iowa Coll., Grinnell, Ia. 
Pastor, Twana, Wash. 

Pastor (Pres.), Noroton, Conn. 
Missionary, Mardin, Turkey 
Pastor, East Windsor, Conn. 
Pastor, Amherst, Mass. 

Business 

554 W. 124th St., New York City 
Pastor, Springfield, Vt. 

Pastor, Gilsum, N. H. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 

Secretary, San Francisco, Cal. 
Crookston, Minn. 

Pastor, Auburn, Me. 

Pastor, Georgetown, Conn. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Pastor (Pres.), Farmingdale, II. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Teacher, 52 Berkeley St., Boston, 


Mass. 
Pastor, South Britain, Conn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
7121 Boyer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pastor (Pres.), Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Monte J. B. FuLLER 1902 
ALBERT C. FULTON 1900 
Rosert N. Futton 1903 
Wiut1aM F. Furman 1883 


CLARENCE R. GALE 1885 
TyYLer E. GALE 1903 
Howarp S. GAtt 1899 
James L. GAMBLE (1874) 
Joun GARABEDIAN (1889) 
AusTIN GARDNER 1860 
WIttiAmM GARDNER (1887) 
Joun P. GaRFIELD 1902 
Epwarp D. GAyLorD 1902 
J. Howarp GAyLorp 1899 
Curtis M. GEER 1890 
Wi.is L. GELSTON 1905 
Wittam A. GeorcE 1887 
ArTHUR L. GILLETT 1883 
Epwin C. GILLETTE 1897 
Hanna J. Grtsonf 1893 
Dwicut Gopparp 1894 
Louis A. GoppARD 1901 
ArTHUR L. GoLpER 1891 
Joun H. Goopett 1874 
Gites F. GoopENouGcH 1896 
Frep F. GoopsELL 1905 
Epwin S. Goutp 1872 
FREDERICK H. GRAEPER 1903 
MertTiE L. GRAHAMT 1806 


Frank K. Graves (1897) 
Cuares S. Gray 1904 
ExijaH W. GREENE 1885 
FREDERICK W. GREENE 1885 
FRANK J. Grimes 1874 
Epwarp O. GRISBROOK 1904 


Cuartes T. HALL (1906) 
Georce A. Hatt 1885 
James E. Hatt 1866 


Pastor, Crown Point, N. Y. 
Pastor, Kennebunk, Me. 
Pastor, Littleton, Mass. 
Pastor (Unit.), Wilton, N. H. 


Superintendent, Seattle, Wash. 
Pastor, Greenville, N. H. 
Missionary, Tung-cho, China 


Pastor, New York City 

Pastor, Willington, Conn. 

Pastor, Windsor, Wis. 

Pastor, Enfield, Conn. 

Pastor, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pastor, West Brookfield, Mass. 
Professor, H. T. S., Hartford, Conn. 


Pastor (Pres.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Professor, H. T. S., Hartford, Conn. 
Pastor, Canaan, Conn. 

Missionary, Melsetter, East Africa 
Lancaster, Mass. 

Pastor, Redding, Conn. 

Pastor, Presque Isle, Me. 

Pastor, Pacific Grove, Cal. 

Pastor, Torringford, Conn. 


Providence, R. I. 

Pastor (Ger. Ev.), Wooster, O. 

(Mrs. E. O. Grover), Highland Park, 
Ill. 


Pastor (Union), Wilson, Conn. 
Mitchell, S. D. 

Pastor, Middletown, Conn. 
South Hadley, Mass. 

Pastor, Poquonock, Conn. 


Middletown, Conn. 
Pastor, Peabody, Mass. 
Rector (P. E.), Granville, N. Y. 
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Ransom B. Hatt 1808 

Leavitt H. HAttock 1866 
BENJAMIN F. HAmiItTon (1864) 
CuarLes W. Hanna _ (1878) 
Epwin N. Harpy 1890 

Mitiarp F. Harpy 1878 
Wriuiam P. Harpy (1890) 
Ex1jAH Harmon’ 1867 

Henry E. Hart 1863 

Cuar_es S. HartweEttf (1881) 


JasrPer P. Harvey 1880 
Ezra HASKELL 1859 
Davin P. Hatcu 1886 
FRANKLIN S. HatcH 1876 
Georce B. Hatcu (1885) 
ALBERT S. HAWKES 1900 
Grorce B. HAWKES 1902 
WInFIELD S. HAwKES_ 1868 
Henry K. Hawtey (1901) 
Joun A. HAwtey 1808 
Epwarp A. HAZELTINE 
Austin Hazen 1893 
AzeL W. Hazen (1868) 
1891 


1879 


CARLETON HAZEN 
Frank W. Hazen _ 1897 
WiuiAmM Hazen _ 1897 

Ivory H. B. HeapLey (1878) 
Puineas C. HEADLEY, Jr. 1886 
1898 

1883 

1886 


SAMUEL S. HEGHIN 
Rosert P. Herrick 
Grorce R. Hewitt 
Lewis W. Hicxs 1874 
Frep B. HILL 1903 
KiHAcHI HIRAYAMA 
L. Porter HitcHcock 
Joun H. Hosss 1885 
JoserpH M. Hopss 1886 
Tuomas M. Hopepon’ 1888 
1881 


1904 
1892 


ALPHEUS C. HopcEes 
1900 


Lewis Hopovus 
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Pastor, Hiteman, Ia. 
Pastor, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Pastor, East Canaan, Conn. 
Pastor, Quincy, Mass. 
Pastor, East Jaffrey, N. H. 
Pastor, Sherman, Cal. 
South Braintree, Mass. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Principal, Boys’ High Sch., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. 
Pastor, Columbia, Conn. 


Pastor, Franklin, N. H. 
Newton, Mass. 

Pastor, Three Oaks, Mich. 
Pastor, Amethyst, Col. 
Pastor, McCook, Neb. 
Caldwell, Ida. 

Pastor, Cooperstown, N. D. 
Pastor, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Pastor, Rushville, N. Y. 
Pastor, Thomaston, Conn. 
Pastor, Middletown, Conn. 
Pastor, Portland, Conn. 
Pastor, Meriden, Conn. 
Missionary, Sholapur, India 
Chaplain, U.S. A. 
Business, New Bedford, Mass. 
Pastor, Gettysburg, S. D. 


Superintendent, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pastor, West Medway, Mass. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Army Y. M. C. A., Manchuria 
Pastor, Alameda, Cal. 
Pastor (Pres.), Jamaica, N. Y. 


Rector (P. E.), Providence, R. I. 


Pastor, West Hartford, Conn. 


Pastor, Canaan Four Corners, N. Y. 


Missionary, Foochow, China 
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1883 
ABRAM J. HOLLAND (1903) 
1891 
1899 
Henry Hotmes_ 1892 

James E. Hotmes (1888) 
CuarLes H. HosForpt (1889) 
Wiit1am H. Horze (1901) 
Anson B. Howarp (1899) 


FREDERICK A. HOLDEN 


Frepertc M. HOoLvisTEr 
Avice M. HoLtmest 


JoHnN HowLanp 1882 
Davin B. Hupparp 1872 
Grorce H. Hupparp 1884 
Peter J. Hupson 1890 
Epwarp S. Hume 1875 
EuizABETH N. HuMEt 1903 
Byron K. HUNSBERGER 1903 
A. Burtis Hunter (1879) 


James Hunter (1891) 
PLEASANT HUNTER, JR. 

Atva A. Hurp (1870) 
Joun E. Hurtsut 1874 
Water P. HutcHinson (1892) 


1883 


HeErzBerT C. IDE 
THEODOR IRION 


IQOI 
IQOI 


FrANK E. JENKINS 1881 
HERBERT K. Jos 1891 
Puiuip A. JoB 1903 

ELMER E. S. JOHNSON 1902 
Georce E. JoHnson} (1895) 
Joun Q. A. JoHNson 1893 
Louis H. JoHNSTON (1906) 
1865 
(1881 ) 


Cuinton M. Jones 
Newton I. Jones 


SUMANTRAO V. KARMARKAR (1892) 
Epwarp P. Ketty 1806 
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Pastor, Shelton, Conn, 
Curate (P. E.), Parkville, Conn. 
Pastor, Cromwell, Conn. 


Pastor, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pastor, Independence, Ia. 

Pastor (Fr. Bap.), South Danville, 
N. H. 

Missionary, Guadalajara, Mexico 

Pastor, Middletown, Conn. 

Pastor, Haverhill, Mass. 

Teacher, Tushkahoma, I. T. 

Missionary, Bombay, India 

(Mrs. B. K. Hunsberger), Mission- 
ary, Byculla, India 

Missionary, Byculla, India 

Principal, St. Augustine’s Sch. (P. 
E.), Raleigh, N. C. 

New London, Conn. 

Pastor (Pres.), New York City 

Fulton, Ore. 

Pastor, Wapping, Conn. 


Pastor, New Britain, Conn. 
Pastor (Ger. Ev.), Oshkosh, Wis. 


Pastor, Atlanta, Ga. 

Pastor, Kent, Conn. 

Pastor, North Falmouth, Mass. 
Pastor (Schw.), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Teacher, Lowell, Mass. 


Pastor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pastor, West Woodstock, Conn. 
Pastor, Thompson, Conn. 


Missionary, Bombay, India 
Pastor, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
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JosEPpH A. KELLoGc (1869) 
Henry H. Ketsey 1879 
Henry S. Ketsey (1859) 
Witiram S. KELsEy 1883 
DanieEL R. KENNEDY, JR. 1905 
ASHER R. KEPLER IQOI 
Jos1AH Kipper (1880) 
CuHarLes W. Kitson 1873 
Georce L. W. KiLzon (1904) 
Joun L. Kirzon, Jr. 1889 
Hines E. K1nG_ Igor 

Henry KINGMAN 1887 
GrorcE E. KinNnEyY (1897) 
Grorce P. Knapp 1890 
Epwarp H. Knicut 1880 


Frep T. Knicut 1895 


Paut L. LaCour (1894) 
Catvin LANE (1893) 
Cuares S. LANE 1884 
Ernest R. LATHAM 1892 
FERDINAND T. LATHEt (1875) 
Epwarp A. LatHrop 1895 
Fioyp S. LeacH (1906) 
AsHLey D. LEaviTT 1903 
Epitu W. Leavittt 1900 


GeorGe W. Leavitt (1904) 
ALBERT LEE (1872) 
Georce H. Lee 1884 
GRAHAM LEE (1892) 


CLARENCE A. LINCOLN 1905 
Wiiuiam E. Lincotn_ 1866 


Wuttiam E. Lincetspacu (1899) 


STEPHEN T. Livincston 1891 
Wiiuiam F. Livincston 1887 
Appre I. Locket 18905 


Pastor, Hartford, Conn. 

Business, Chicago, II]. 

Pastor, Boston, Mass. 

Pastor, Needham, Mass. 

Missionary (Pres.), Ning-po, China 

Pastor, Westford, Vt. 

Missionary, Amanzimtote, Natal 

Pastor, Letcher, S. D. 

Pastor, Springfield, Mass. 

Pastor, Candor, N. C. 

Pastor, Claremont, Cal. 

Pastor, Lee, N. H. 

Missionary, Harpoot, Turkey 

Professor, Sch. of Rel. Pedagogy, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Pastor, Northbridge, Mass. 


Pastor, Jonesboro, Tenn. 

Pastor, Newark, N. J. 

Pastor (Pres.), Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Pastor, Alpena, Mich. 


Pastor, Essex, Mass. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Pastor, Willimantic, Conn. 

(Mrs. J. M. Trout), Dobb’s Ferry, 
Na ¥& 

Seattle, Wash. 


Pastor (Pres.), Batavia, O. 

Missionary (Pres.), Pyeng Yang, 
Korea 

Pastor, Manchester, Mass. 

Painesville, O. 

Professor, Univ. of Pa., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Fryeburg, Me. 

Rector (P. E.), Augusta, Me. 

Professor, Wellesley Coll., Welles- 
ley, Mass. 
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Frank A. Lomsarp 1899 
Cuartes H. LONGFELLow 1890 
Apa L. P. Loomis (1863) 
Cuares N. Lovett (1904) 
GILBERT LovELL 1903 
Romutus C. LoveripceE (1880) 
Appison F. Lyman (1888) 
FREDERICK B. LYMAN 1900 
Henry M. Lyman’ (1888) 
James A. LyTLeE 1899 


CuHartes A. Mack 1884 
HERBERT Macy 1883 

CHARLES MAEHLT (1875) 

F, Barrows MAKEPEACE 1873 
CuHartes L. MAnnt (1881) 
AucGuSTINE P. MANWELL 1900 
Jacop W. Marcusson 1854 
Burton E. MarsH_ Igor 

Joon L. MarsSHALL, Jr. (1900) 
Joun Marstanp_ 1876 

Henry B. Mason 1892 
WitirAmM A. MATHER 1899 

S. SHERBURNE MATHEWS (1871) 
Lazarus K. MAvrRoMATES 1902 
CuHarLes H. MAXWELL 1903 
SamMvuEL R. McCartHy (1905) 
Georce M.“McC.Letitan 1891 
Witiiam D. McFartanp 1878 
Martin H. Meap_ 1878 

Wititis W. Meap_ 1884 

Otiver W. MEANns_ 1887 
Royat L. MELENDY (1905) 
Epwarp T. MERRELLt (1889) 
CHARLES W. MErrIAM (1901) 
FraNK N. MErriAm_ 1891 
Joun E. Merritt 1896 
THEODOR J. MERTEN 1902 
Howarp C. MESERVE 1902 

I. Curtis MEsERvE 1869 
WiitiaM N. MEsErveE 1874 


Dean, Doshisha, Kyoto, Japan 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Pastor, Rochester, Wis. 

Pastor, Southwick, Mass. 
Missionary (Pres.), Peking, China 


Pastor, Fair Haven, Mass. 
Pastor, Chula Vista, Cal. 
Pastor, Ashland, Mass. 


Pastor, Dwight, N. D. 
Pastor, Newington, Conn. 


Pastor, New York City 

Physician, 

Pastor, Canton, Mass. 

Pastor (Pres.), La Grange, Ill. 
Pastor, Sloan, Ia. 

Evangelist, Lincoln, Neb. 
Franklin, N. Y. 

Pastor, Duxbury, Mass. 
Missionary (Pres.), Peking, China 


Chicago, III. 
Missionary, Adams, Durban, Natal 


Teacher, Lexington, Ky. 

6834 Frankstown Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pastor (Pres.), Roswell, Ida. 
Pastor (Pres.), Phillips, Wis. 
Pastor, Springfield, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. 

Editor, Advance, Chicago, IIl. 
Pastor, Greenfield, Mass. 
Pastor, Turner’s Falls, Mass. 
Missionary, Aintab, Turkey 
Pastor (Ger. Ev.), Bolivar, O. 
Pastor, Milford, Conn. 
Pastor, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Frank B. MEYER (1901) 
Tuomas M. Mires (1869) 
CATHARINE A. MILLER 1900 
Georce A. MILLER 1859 
Rosert D. Mrtter 1852 
CuHartes D. MILLIKEN (1892) 
Cuartes S. Mitts (1885) 
Frank V. Mits_ 1882 
Hersert L. MILLS 1903 
Epwarp A. Mririck (1867) 
CLeopHAS MonyjEAu (1867) 
JoHN MontcoMEry 1884 
Catvin B. Moopy 1880 
Lewis F. Morris (1869) 
Grorce M. Morrison’ 1890 
Cuartes H. Morse 1883 
JosepH F. Morse} (1889) 
Litta F. Morset 1902 


Morris W. Morse _ 1890 
VINCENT Moses 1871 


CHARLES S. NasH_ 1883 


ArTHUR F. NEWELL (1893) 
“SaAMuEL A. Noon 1895 
STEPHEN A. Norton (1881) 
Epwarp E. Nourse 1891 
Joun K. Nuttinc (1856) 
WaLtace Nuttinc (1889) 


James E. Opiin 1884 
AvuGusTINE D. OHOLt (1906) 
CuHar.es B. Otps_ 1899 
James A. Otis 1895 

Henry A. OTTMAN 1869 
GrorceE W. OwEN 1903 

Jutta F. OWEN 1902 


Hersert L. PacKarD (1902) 
WitiraM H. Parent (1891) 
Husert E. PARKER 1900 


Cleveland, O. 
Pastor, Acton, Mass. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

Malden, Mass. 

Pastor, Waimea, Haw. Is. 

Pastor, St. Louis, Mo. 

Business, Hartford, Conn. 

Pastor,.Omaha, Neb. 

Pastor, Biwabik, Minn. 

Business, Middletown, O. 

Pastor (Pres.), Englishtown, N. S. 

Pastor, Bristol, Conn. 

Rector (P. E.), Bethany, Conn. 

Pastor, Villa Park, Cal. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Chicago, IIl. 

Instructor, Mt. Holyoke Coll., South 
Hadley, Mass. 

Pastor, Ritzville, Wash. 

Natick, Mass. 


Professor, Pac. Theol. Sem., Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

Pastor, Sayville, N. Y. 

Manilla, P. I. 

Pastor, Natick, Mass. 

Professor, H. T. S., Hartford, Conn. 

Pastor, Baxter, Ia. 

Providence, R. I. 


Pastor (Pres.), Waukegan, IIl. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Missionary, Miyazaki, Japan 

Grand Junction, Mich. 

Pastor, Richford, N. Y. 

Pastor, Lynn, Mass. 

(Mrs. J. P. Garfield), Enfield, Conn. 


Pastor, New Vineyard, Me. 


Hillsboro, N. Mex. 
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BENJAMIN Parsons’ 1854 
Henry M. Parsons 1854 
Martin K. Pasco (1869) 
H. Pure Patey} (1901) 
ArtHuR H. Pearson (1880) 
CHARLES PEASE (1896) 
Epmunp M. PrEase_ (1860) 
Epwarp C. PErKINSt (1903) 
Henry M. Perkins 1872 
Henry P. Perkins (1882) 


Joun R. Perkins} (1896) 
J. NEwTon PERRIN, Jr. 1891 
ALFRED T. Perry 1885 
LAURENCE PERRY (1891) 
TaLmon C, Perry 1851 
CuHar.Les H. PETTIBONE 1882 
DrypEN W. PHELps (1884) 


ELtswortH W. PuHILiips 1891 


ARTHUR H. PINGREE 1898 
Wa ter B. PITKIN} 1903 
STEPHEN C. PIxLEy 1855 
FRANK C. Porter (1886) 


Joun S. Porter 1891 
GeorceE H. Post 1896 
CLAYTON J. PoTTER 1904 
LEMUEL S. Potwin_ (1859) 


Harry P. Powers} 1886 
Henry Powers 1860 
Dwicut M. Pratr_ 1880 
Freperic A. Pratt 1843 
Henry H. Pratt 1901 
Wi1t1aM C. Prentiss 1898 
Tuomas C. Price 1883 
Wi11am M. Proctor (1904) 


Irvinc T. RAaB (1904) 
Dikran H. RAJEBYAN 1900 
James E. Raw.ins_ 1879 


Seattle, Wash. 

Toronto, Ont. 

Evangelist, Berea, Ky. 

Business, Boston, Mass. 

Oberlin, O. 

Pastor, Long Beach, Cal. 

Claremont, Cal. 

Kingston, N. Y. 

Pastor, Wolcott, Vt. 

Missionary Physician, Pao-ting-fu, 
China 

Teacher, New Britain, Conn. 

Pastor, Sanbornton, N. H. 

President, Marietta Coll., Marietta, O. 

Pastor, Wayland, Mass. 

La Prairie, Que. 

Pastor, Denver, Col. 

Pastor (Bapt.), New Haven, Conn. 

Pastor, Worcester, Mass. 

Pastor, Norwood, Mass. 

Munich, Germany 

Missionary, Inanda, Natal 

Professor, Yale Divinity Sch. New 
Haven, Conn. 

Missionary, Prague, Austria 

Pastor, Bon Air, Tenn. 

Pastor, Lenox, Mass. 

Professor, Wn. Res. Univ., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Business, Proctor, Vt. 

Business, New York City 

Pastor, Cincinnati, O. 

Mapleton, Minn. 

Teacher, Wilton, N. H. 

Pastor, Newbury, Vt. 

Pastor, Iowa Falls, Ia. 

Pastor, Spokane, Wash. 


Pastor (Pres.), 
Hadjin, Turkey 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Cuarves P. RepFIELD 1898 
Gerorce W. REED 1887 
EmiLy A. REEVEt 1902 
Joun H. Rew (1890) 

B. RusH RHEES_ 1888 


WInNFRED C. RHOADES 1897 
Davin P. Ricef (1898) 
Tuomas C. RicHarps_ 1890 
Ernest C. RIcHARDSONY 1883 


GeorcE C. RicHMonp 1808 
RicHArD S. W. RoBerTS 1904 
Davip C. Rocerst (1902) 


HELEN W. Rocerst (1896) 
Witt1am B. Ronatpt (1903) 
Henry M. Roop (1880) 
SAMUEL RosE_ 1887 
FREDERICK T. Rouse 1886 
GeorcE M. RowLanp 1886 
DaniEL S. Ruevskyft (1892) 


Purny F. SANBORNE 1844 
Cuar.es S. SANDERS 1879 
WitiiaM H. Sanpers_ 1880 


Epwarp F. SANDERSON 1899 
Lyp1a E. SANDERSON 1898 


HarootrunE H. SArGAKANIAN 
JamEs B. SarceNtT 1897 
SUMNER H. SARGENT IQOI 
GrEorGE W. Savory (1882) 
PANDELIS K. Savvast 1890 
Henry P. SCHAUFFLER 1898 
ARSENE B. SCHMAVONIAN 1899 
Joun N. ScHucH Igo! 
CuHarLes K. Scoon (1881) 
CHARLES Scott 1852 

Lewis R. Scuppert 1885 


Pastor, Kingston, R. I. 

Pastor, Fort Yates, N. D. 

Mills, Okla. 

Walden, N. Y. 

President, Rochester Univ., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Pastor, Roxbury, Mass. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Pastor, West Torrington, Conn. 

Librarian, Princeton Univ., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Rector (P. E.), New York City 

Pastor (Fr. Bapt.), Worcester, Mass. 

Instructor, Harvard Univ., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

(Mrs. A. K. Rogers), Alfred, N. Y. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Business, Portchester, N. Y. 

Pastor, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 

Pastor, Appleton, Wis. 

Missionary, Sapporo, Japan 

Teacher and Printer, Sofia, Bulgaria 


Elmira, N. Y. 

Missionary, Aintab, Turkey 
Missionary, 
Africa 

Pastor, Providence, R. I. 
(Mrs. E. W. Capen), Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 


Kamondongo, West 


Pastor, Lisbon, N. H. 
Pastor, Turner, Me. 


Pastor, Berlin, Conn. 

Pastor, Constantinople, Turkey 

Pastor (Ger. Ev.), Big Springs, Mo. 

Business, Geneva, N. Y. 

Reading, Mass. 

Missionary Physician, Ranipettai, 
India 
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WIiLi1AM W. Scupper, Jr. 1885 
Warren B. SEABURY 1903 
JosepH H. SELDEN (1881) 
Roy W. SELitarst (1906) 


OrAMEL S. SENTER 1855 
ALLEN D. SEVERANCET 1893 


Baba N. SHAHBAZ{T 1899 
Harry D. SHELDON (1890) 
JosepH B. SHEPHERD (1881) 
Peter B. SHIERE 1873 
Artey B. SHow (1885) 
ALEXANDER SIEGENTHALER 
CuHar_es E. Stmmons_ 1870 
BrevarpD D. SincLaIr (1887) 
ArTHUR F. SKEELE (1881) 
Ezra A. Stack (1881) 
Henry D. SLEEPER 1891 


1902 


WILLIAM W. SLEEPER I881 
CuarLEs H. SmMitH_ 1887 
Epwarp H. SMITH Igo! 
Jesse F. SmitH 1899 
WititiaM H. SmitTH 1879 
M. Porter SNELL 1868 
EverarpD W. SNow_ Igol 
James A. SoLaNpT (1894) 
ALPHEUS M. SPANGLER 1888 
LEvERETT W. Sprinc 1866 


Irvin I. St. JoHN (1861) 
Cuartes A. STANLEY, JR. 
DANIEL STAVER (1874) 

CHARLES M. STEARNS (1901) 


(1904) 


WiiuiaMm F. Stearns 1886 
LuTHER M. STRAYER 1903 
HELEN L. STREET} (1905) 


Cuar_es B. Stronc 1876 
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Superintendent, Seattle, Wash. 

Missionary, Chang-sha, China 

Pastor, Greenwich, Conn. 

Instructor, Univ. of Mich. Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Professor, Wn. Res. Univ., Cleve- 
land, O. 


Pastor, Lorain, O. 

Rector (P. E.), Portland, Me. 
West Somerville, Mass. 
Professor, Stanford Univ., Cal. 


Worcester, Mass. 

Rector (P. E.), Sacramento, Cal. 

Pastor, Painesville, O. 

Brookline, Mass. 

Professor, Smith Coll., Northampton, 
Mass. 

Pastor, Wellesley, Mass. 

Pastor, Barre, Mass. 

Missionary, Ing-hok, China 

Missionary (Bapt.), Rangoon, Burma 

Aurora, Il. 

Washington, D. C. 

Pastor, Beverly, Mass. 

Pastor, Rutland, Mass. 

Pastor, Mitteneague, Mass. 

Professor, Williams Coll., Williams- 
town, Mass. 

Pastor (Pres.), Salem, Ind. 

Missionary, Tientsin, China 

Pastor, Forest Grove, Ore. 

Instructor, Harvard Univ., 
bridge, Mass. 

Pastor, Norfolk, Conn. 

Pastor, Hartford, Vt. 

(Mrs. W. W. Ranney), Hartford, 
Conn. 

Harwinton, Conn. 


Cam- 
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Davin H. Strone 1885 
JosepH D. Stronc 1852 

J. SELDEN Strone 1894 
Wi.iiAMm E. Strone 1885 
ALFRED L. STRUTHERS 1890 
FrepericK A. SUMNER 1804 
HerMAN F. Swartz 1895 
Mito J. SWEET 1905 


Grorce B. SwWINNERTON (1895) 


Wiuiam H. Syspranpt 1879 


TELESPHORE TAISNE 1902 
Ex.uiotr F. TALMADGE 1900 
Tatsu TANAKAT 1905 
Wituiam J. Tate 1892 
GeorcE E. TAyLor 1880 
LEONARD B. TENNEY (1878) 
IsrAEL N. TERRY 1875 
ELwoop G. TEwKSBURY 1890 
FREDERICK D. THAYER I9QOI 
FRANK THOMPSON (1868) 
ArTHUR TitcomB 1888 
Ernest G. ToAN 1902 
Isaac F. Tosey 1871 
CuHar_es K. Tracy 1904 

A. FerpINAND Travis 1897 


Pastor, Williamstown, Vt. 
Oakland, Cal. 

Pastor, Limington, Me. 
Pastor, Amherst, Mass. 
Pastor, Alfred, Me. 

Pastor, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pastor, East Cleveland, O. 
Pastor, 

Pastor (Pres.), Oneida, N. Y. 
Pastor (Pres.), Troy, N. Y. 


Pastor, Auburn, Me. 

Pastor, Wauregan, Conn. 
Tokyo, Japan 

Pastor, Higganum, Conn. 
Pastor, Pierce, Neb. 

Pastor, Niantic, Conn. 
Pastor (Pres.), Utica, N. Y. 
Missionary, Tung-cho, China 
Pastor, Dudley, Mass. 
Chaplain, Valparaiso, Chile 
Pastor, Feeding Hills, Mass. 
Teacher, Madison, Wis. 


Missionary, Smyrna, Turkey 
Pastor, Hopkinton, Mass. 


Epwarp P. TREAT 1900 Pastor, Richmond, Vt. 

EvuGEeNE B. TREFETHREN 1899 Pastor, Hetland and Badger, S. D. 
Joun M. Trout 1900 Pastor (Pres.), Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y. 
STEPHEN VAN R. TROWBRIDGE 1905 Pastor’s Assistant, Brooklyn, Ni ¥. 
GrorGe C. TSARAST 


WituiaM B. TuTHitt 1897 Pastor, East Hartford, Conn. 


JonaATHAN K. Ucuitmurat (1890) Tokyo, Japan 
Rurus S. UnpEerwoop (1868) Pastor, Springfield, Mass. 


Pastor, Marblehead, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NICHOLAS VAN DER Pyt_ 1893 
James M. Van Deusen} (1900) 
Davin E. Van GiEson_ 1891 


Dana M. Watcotr (1868) 
Puitip C, WALCOTT 1904 


Rutherford, N. J. 
Pastor, Hartford, Conn. 
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Georce B. WALDRON 1887 
FrepericK H. WALES 1875 
Henry A. WatEsS (1867) 
Witiam S. WALKER I89QI 
WILLISTON WALKER} 1886 


JEREMIAH E. WALTON (1856) 
FRANKE A. WARFIELD 1870 
LyMAN WARNER (1857) 
BertRAM A. WARREN (1904) 
FRANKLIN G. WEBSTER 1886 
CHARLES F. WEEDEN 1887 
NaTHAN H. Weeks} 1897 
Mito R. WEIDMAN 1905 
Henry H. WeENtwortTH (1892) 
Wiuiam W. WEst (1889) 
Epwarp F. WHEELER 1889 
SHELDON H. WHEELER (1875) 
KATRINE WHEELOCK} 1904 


Cyrus B. Wuitcoms (1869) 


WiLi1AM F. Wuitcoms (1899) 
CHARLES E. WHITE 1900 
Georce E. WuitE (1887) 
IsAAc WHITE (1879) 
WititiAM F. WHITE 1890 
LyMAN WuHitinc (1842) 
JoHn W. WHITTAKER 1887 
Laura H. Witp_ 1806 

GrorcE A. WILDER 1880 

Joun E. Witney (1893) 
Witi1am L. WILKENSON 1902 
WALLACE W. WILLARD (1889) 
BENJAMIN A. WILLIAMS 1898 
Harry T. WILLIAMS 1893 
Mary L. WILLiaAmMs{ I9Q01 
JostaH G. Wiuis_ 1873 
GeRHARDT A. WILSON 1892 
GeorceE W. WincH_ 1875 
Henry K. WINGATE 1893 





Little River, Fla. 
Imperial, Cal. 


Newington, Conn. 

Professor, Yale Divinity Sch., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Rector (P. E.), Sturgis, Mich. 

Pastor, Milford, Mass. 

Salisbury, Conn. 

Winnebago, IIl. 

Pastor, De Ruyter, N. Y. 

Pastor, Lynn, Mass. 

Fairport, Ia. 

Pastor, Long Pine, Neb. 

Pastor, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Pastor (Bapt.), Williamsport, Pa. 

Pastor, New Ulm, Minn. 

Long Beach, Cal. 

Instructor, Wellesley Coll., Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Lawyer, 759 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 
NOY. 

Pastor, Surry, N. H. 

86 Knox St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Missionary, Marsovan, Turkey 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pastor, Hinsdale, N. H. 

Pastor, East Charlemont, Mass. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 

Professor, Doane Coll., Crete, Neb. 

Missionary, Chikore, East Africa 

Pastor (Pres.), Manchester, N. H. 

Pastor (M. E.), Redstone, Pa. 

Chicago, III. 

Pastor, Burton, O. 

Cleveland, O. 

Burnside, Conn. 

Pastor, Holland, Mass. 

Pastor (Pres.), Providence, R. I. 

Pastor, Holyoke, Mass. 

Missionary, Czsarea, Turkey 
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Frep M. WIswALL 1889 Newfane, N. H. 

Oscar E. WITTLINGER I9QOI Pastor (Ger. Ev.), Tonawanda, N. Y. 

J. RALPH Woopcock (1902) Pastor (Pres.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Epwarp WooprorD (1837) Lawrence, Mass. 

CuHaRLES M. WoopMAN 1902 Minister (Friends), Portland, Me. 

Wittram S. WooprurF (1875) 

Horace B. WoopwortH 1861 Professor, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Epwarp S. WorCESTER I9QOI Pastor, Norwich, Conn. 

RicHARD WRIGHT 1890 Pastor, Newburyport, Mass. 

Newton G. WricHT (1906) Pastor (M. E.), Pleasant Valley, 
Conn. 

RusseLtL M. Wricut (1845) Castleton, Vt. 

Ernest A. YARROW 1904 Missionary, Van, Turkey 

Puitiep W. Yarrow 1899 Pastor, St. Louis, Mo. 

James C. Youncy (1905) North Shields, England 

Henry J. ZERCHER 1879 Kennewick, Wash. 

Atpin R. ZINK 1902 Pastor (Ger. Ev.), Le Roy, N. H. 


GRADUATE AND SPECIAL STUDENTS 
Grorce ApAMS G. 1893-4 Pastor (M. E.), Bay Ridge, N. Y. 
GARABAD B. ADANALIAN G. 1904-5 Hartford, Conn. 
Wiiu1aM J. Baxert S. 1891-2 
Louis W. A. ByorKMaANn S. 1889-90 
Frances M. Biatcurorp} S. 1897-8 Chicago, III. 
Georce C. Buiss_ G. 1806-7 Pastor, Bristol, Me. 
Heten E. Brown} S. 1901-3 Hartford, Conn. 
Cottins G. BurNHAM  S. 1888-91 Pastor, Chicopee, Mass. 
Mary S. BusHNELL}T S.°1904-5 Hartford, Conn. 
HELEN B. Catpert S. 1899-1900 Secretary, Woman’s Board, Boston, 
Mass. 
HELEN C. CarSwELLt S. 1900-1 
Georce L. CLARKE S. 1899-1900 Pastor, Wethersfield, Conn. 


Futton J. CorFiIn G. 1902-3 Trinidad, West Indies 

Georce A. CoNIBEAR G. 1903-4 Pastor (Christian), Providence, R. I. 
Harry A. Corron 1893-4 Editor, Iberia, Mo. 

Henri Dusercer S. 1889-91 

Davip B. Eppy G. 1902-4 Pastor (Pres.), East Orange, N. J. 
Jacoz Fincer G. 1902-3 Pastor (M. E.), Bakersfield, Vt. 


AvuGcust—7 
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Joun P. Gavit S. 1893-6 
Mary A. GoopMant S. 1896-8 
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Hartford, Conn. 


ARMENAG H. Haicazrant G. 1895-6 Teacher, Konia, Turkey 


1806-7 


PARNAK H. ISKENDERIAN S. 
Davin R. JAmes_ G. 1892-3 


G. 1886-7 
G. 1901-2 


OwEN JENKINS 
Harris L. LATHAM 


Marinpa A. Locket S. 1893-4 
GuIsEPprE MERLINO S. 1897-8 
Harry K. B. OGLE G. 1902-3 


J. O. Aucust Ostrom G. 1894-5 
Epwin M. Picxor S. 1889-92 
ALBERT H. Piumps, Jr. S. 1891-2 


CuHaruige C. Pratt S. 1900-1 
JONATHAN W. PurceELL G. 1903-4 
Mae L. Ricuarps}_ S. 1899-1900 
FREDERICK B. Ricest S. 1889-90 
G. 1903-4 

Rosert Scottt S. 1902-3 


James H. Ross 


SAMUEL Stimpson G., 1895-7 
Joun A. SPENCER G. IQOI-2 
VALUE STANCHEFF §S. 1888-9 
Auice B. Stessins} S. 1901-3 

S. 1896-7 
S. 1889-90 
Grace H. Tewxssuryy S. 1889-90 


SuGIyosHI SUGIYAMA 
WALTER P. TAYLOR 


Simon Tirtz1aAn_ G. 1886-7 
Asert B. Topp S. 1901-3 
J. SpeNceR VoorHEES G. 1897-8 
Davip WatLaAcE_ S. 1896-7 
ArtTHUR C, Witiiamsy{_ S. 1900-4 
S. 1894-6 


James A. Woop 


Henry B. Woops G. 1go1-2 





Bible House, Constantinople, Turkey 

Manchester Road, Warrington, Eng- 
land 

Pastor, West Williamsfield, O. 

Missionary (Cumb. Pres.), Tsu, Ise, 
Japan 

Messina, Italy 

Rector (P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pastor, Montclair, N. J. 

Pastor, Gill, Mass. 

(Pres.), 


Pastor 


Santee Agency, Neb. 


Editor, North Cambridge, Mass. 
Editor, Homiletical Review, Mont- 
clair, N.- J. 


Professor, H. T. S., Hartford, Conn. 
Pastor, Agra, Okla. 


(Mrs. Frank Wells), Perry, Okla. 


Boston, Mass. 
(Mrs. E. G. Tewksbury), Missionary, 


Tung-cho, China 


Pastor (M. E.), Tariffville, Conn. 

Pastor, Adams, Mass. 

Pastor, Marlboro, N. H. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Pastor (M. E.), 
Conn. 


Pastor (Bapt.), Dexter, Me. 


East Hampton, 
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CONTENTS 


Editorials 


Contributed Articles ; 
The Times of John Knox . ; Prof. C. M. Andrews, Ph.D. 
The Life of John Knox ‘ ; «Prof. € Ib. Geer 
John Knox’s Contribution to America i Prof. Samuel Simpson 
John. Knox ; His Religions Life and Theological Position : 
Prof. James Deana, D. D. 


Book Reviews 

Capen, Connecticut Poor Laws 

fTobson, The Diatessaron of Tatian = alias hutz, Christian Life in the 
Primitive Church— Harnack, Expansion of Christianity — Herr- 
mann, Faith and Morals— ///ingworth, Christian Character — Sav- 
age, Life’s Dark Problems— /efferson, The Minister as Prophet— 
Broughton — The Soul-Winning Church — Dawson, The Evangelis- 
tic Note — Jones, Elims of Life ; ; 3 - Fi 
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HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Founded 1834. . 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTION, 
CHESTER D. HARTRANFT, D.D., HONORARY PRESIDENT. 
Wm. DouGcLas MACKENZIE, D.D., PRESIDENT . Systematic Theology 


MELANCTHON W. Jacosus, D.D., ‘DEAN. . Mew Testament 

WALDo S. Pratt, Mus.D. .. - + Music and Liturgies 

Epwin K. MiTcHeEtL, D.D. . ‘ > ‘ . Early Church History “ 

CiarK S. BEARDSLEE, D.D. . i ‘ . . Biblical Dogmatics 

ALEXANDER R, MERRIAM, A.B. . ‘ : . Pastoral Theology 

ARTHUR L. GiLuetT, D.D. . . - ‘ . Apologetics 

Lewis B. PATON, PH.D., 6.08 te}: .« Old Testament 

Duncan B. MACDONALD, B.D. . aR . Semitic Languages 

EpwarbD E. Nourstg, S.T.B. : ‘ : . Biblical History and Theology 

Curtis M. Gger, PH.D. ‘ ; 4 : . Medieval and Modern Church 
History 

CHARLES S. THAYER, PH.D. . 4 . ; . Librarian 

SAMUEL SIMPSON, PH.D. r : ° re - American Church History 

AusTIN B. Bassett, B.D, . ; x . . Experiential Theology 

Jupson Smitu, D.D. . A f Z . Foreign Missions 

WiLiiaM A. Ho.iipay, D. D.i-< - . + Presbyterian Polity 

CHARLES W. McCormick, D.D. 5 * . Methodist Polity 

WINFRED R. Martin, Pu.D. : F ° . Comparative Religions 





Tue SEMINARY AIMS (1) to develop a vigorous spiritual life as the 
only sound basis for scholarship and service, (2) to train in scientific 
methods of exegetical and historical research, (3) to discover the truth of 
God as revealed in the Scriptures and the leading of his Spirit in history, 
and to apply that truth in the realms of thought and endeavor, so as to 
meet the present needs of the world and promote the spread of his 
Kingdom. 

THE CuRRICULUM is arranged in accordance with a system of Grouped 
Electives. It is thereby adjusted to the needs of students wishing either a 
balanced course, or one rather closely specialized. It is also fitted to Uni- 
versity students prepared to acquire advanced standing. : 

Tue Missions Course, on the Lamson Foundation, provides opportunity 
for thorough Mission study. 

Tue Scoot or Reticious Pepacocy affiliated with the Seminary sup- 
plies an invaluable supplement to the instruction in this department. 

GRADUATE Stupy is strongly encouraged. The degrees of S.T.M. and 
Ph.D. are given under carefully defined conditions. Two fellowships are 
offered, each for two years of foreign study. 

Tue Apparatus includes a rapidly increasing library of about 80,000 
volumes (excluding duplicates), museum, reading-room, gymnasium, music 
room, etc. 

TERMs oF ADMISSION. — Candidates for admission must be members of 
some Christian church and graduates of some college. Those who are not 
college graduates may, after examination, bé admitted on probation during 
the first term; All courses are open to women on the same terms as to men. 

Expenses. — No charge is made for tuition, rooms, furniture, and bed- 
ding, except a nominal fee of $25 for use of steam and for supervision. 
Board is provided under the care of the Students’ Association, at about 
$4 per week. 

Scholarship aid is provided for those needing it in addition to the grant 
from the Education Society. 

CALENDAR. — The seventy-second year will begin September 27, 1905, 
and closes May 30, 1906. 

Address inquiries to the DEAN, 
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590% Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





NET ASSETS, January 1, 1904, . i . . * ‘ : $63,211,528.89 
RECEIVED IN 1904. 

For Premiums, ‘4 < < ‘ 3 = $5,412,377-44 

For Interest and Rents, . ° : ° : 2,958,582.95— 8,369}960.39 





$71,581,489.28 
DISBURSED IN 10904. 


For claims by death, matured endowments, and saneltree, $5,430,800.32 





Surplus returned to polic -holders, . : 35 151,427-43 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies, ee A . * 652,367.07 
TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, . $7,234,594.82 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Printing, Aarons Legal, 7 ciate all 
other Expenses, . 3 1,000,830.29 
Tax ° » ° . > ° 387,279.47 
Profit and Loss, . 5 ; : “ . a * | 371409.10— 8,660,113.68 
BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1904, . A ‘ : $62,921,375.60 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 














Loans upon Real Estate, firstlien, . 3 ‘ ° . . + $24,752,965.08 
Loans upon Stocks and Bond ds, ‘ ‘ 7 - i 30,000,00 
Loans upon Policies of this Company, ° . ; ° ‘ s 178,800.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, . ° ° ‘ ° . 512,020.08 
Cost of Home Office Property, . . . ° - . 1,916,236.00 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, * ‘ . ‘ : 8,678,593.03 
Cost of Bonds, : : ° ‘ . + — 249856,039.76 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks, ; é > - > ‘ 7 829,076.25 
Cash in Banks, = . . . ; ‘ “ A 1,166,761.50 
Bilis receivable, . e ° - . . ° . . . 225-56 
Agents’ Debit Balances, 5 ‘ . ° © 
$62,921,375.60 
ADD 
Interest due and accrued, i ‘. ° 7 + $012,697.01 
Rents due and accrued, ° , si 14,311.92 
Market value of stocks ‘and bonds over cost, ° F + 1,009,301.99 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums, . = z 2 368,038.91 
é ; : . $2,304,349.83 
Less Bills Receivable and Agents’ Debit Balances, é A 883.90 $2,303,465.93 
ADMITTED ASSETS, December 31, 1904, . ‘ % a 4 + $65,224,841.53 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to reinsure all oneiensine sh sensi ; 
net, Company’s standard, . ; $58,229,205.00 
All other liabilities, ‘ : ‘ 3 s : 2,166,939-89—$60, 396, 144.89 
SURPLUS, . . ‘ 5 ° : eo ‘ x ° - $4,828,696.64 
Ratio of expenses of management to receipts in 1904, : . : 11.96 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1904, 70,454, insuring, . . . . $167, 167,515.00 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest, 


HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent. 


ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Special Agent. JAMES H. JARMAN, Special Agent, 
ROOM 516, COMPANY’S BUILDING. 
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